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KETCHES OF TRAVEL IN THE EAST. 


I ENTERED the town of Erzeroom, in ancient Armenia, under cir- 
cumstances tending to make a most unfavorable impression on my 
mind of any beauties, natural or artificial, which it might possess. 
The rain fell in torrents, and I had to ride a couple of long hours 
before reaching a shelter. Add to this the bleak and barren ¢ aspect 

of its plain and the surrounding mountains, and you will be able to 
conceive whether I could possibly entertain other than feelings of 
disappointment. Enthusiasm, however, came to my relief, and sus- 
tained me. Amateur travellers should always be prone to credulity 
and belief in the marvellous, for by so doing they greatly increase 
their entertainment, and save themselves from much fruitless labor 
and dull research; so that on this principle I permitted the idea to 
take possession of my mind that the great plain over which I was 
galloping was once the Garden of Eden, and the scene of the first 
residence, the home—I cannot well say the native land—of my ori- 
ginal progenitors, my ancestors ; in fine, of my most distant relatives, 
Adam and Eve and their family ; that here the world first began to 
be populated, and that its history is found only in the most ancient 
of records, the Bible. The events described by Moses consequently 
were present before me, and I need not say how much of Milton’s 
divine poem occupied my thoughts. This spot was that selected by 
the Derry himself for the residence of those created by him, ‘ in his 
own image,’ and for the garden of spontaneous fruits, in which they 
were to spend their days in unalloyed and unchangeable happiness. 
It was then doubtless the fairest part of creation, teeming with the 
choicest productions of the earth, and of a mild and temperate cli 
mate. Alas! the change that has gone over it! Man by his disobe- 
dience has now, here as well as elsewhere, to feed and clothe himself 
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by cultiv ating a rude and arid soil, which sppewenthy uae its ie 
pleasure at his act by being as waireishel as possible, The climate 
also is no more what it once was, for the f falling rain was cold and 
chill, the surrounding mountains were tipped with snow, and even 
their sides were whitened with hail. Although it was now late in 
the season, (October the sixth,) the wheat and rye on the plain was 
just ripe for the sickle, and yet nowhere more than two feet high. 
The curse sent upon Adam and his offspring could be seen in the 
rugged and stony soil, which seemed more prone to bear thorns and 
thistles than fruits. Then here, in all probability, Noah and his nu- 
merous family, and large ‘ stock,’ re-populated the world after the 
hard rain to which it would seem, from my own experience, this 
place is sometimes subject ; and it was interesting to think that the 
inhabitants, as well as the animals of Erzeroom, had so remote a his- 
tory and origin. To pass over ‘some years.’ It has also been the 
scene of the wars of the Tartars and the Moguls, the Armenians 
and the Persians, the Romans and the Greeks, the Russians and the 
Turks. In fine, | was prepared to preserve in my mind all the 
crumbs and fragments of history or tradition with which the region 
is connected, and make as much capital out of it for enjoyment as 
practicable ; for to the eye it offered but small prospect of gratifica- 
tion. 

There is a wall round the city of Erzeroom, and it is laid out in 
a very irregular manner; indeed, left quite to the taste and fancy of 
any one who may choose to erect a house in it. The origin of the 
name is Arz Room, or ‘The Land of Room,’ (Rome, or Ancient 
Greece.) The place, apparently commenced as a strong place, or 
fortress, is erected upon a little knoll or spur of the mountain, suffi- 
ciently elevated to command a range over the surrounding country. 
The walls of the fortress are double, with few gates, and its battle- 
ments look down formidably upon the quiet town below and around 
it, reminding one of the mailed knight of ancient times beside the 
quiet and peaceable husbandman of more modern ones. The houses 
are all built of stone, and are flat- roofed, and from a distance have 
the appearance of a huge mass of ruins. 

I received a kind welc ome from my countrymen resident here, 
(missionaries,) and was invited to make my home in the family of 
one of them. Sleeping in khans and stables does very well as a 
rarity of short duration, but cannot comfortably be continued for 
more than a few days at one time. The dwelling of my host I soon 
found was situated in the principal street of the city, and was deci- 
dedly the best built and most comfortable of any | entered during 
my stay. Few of the houses are more than one story high; the en- 
trance is dark and the interiors dismal; the windows, or rather light- 
holes, have no glasses, and are closed fr om without by external shut- 
ters. The street in which I resided is about twenty paces w ide, not 
paved, and down its centre ran a ditch, for the convenience of the 
families living on either side of the way, as well as to carry off the 

surplus water from the fountains. It was often a source of amuse- 
ment to me to look out upon this street and its inmates. The do- 
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mestic scenes | witnessed, the groups of women and children, of 
animals, etc., that were frequently in view before me, were to an 
American visitor objects of much curiosity. The costumes of the 
females struck me as peculiar, differing from any other I had seen 
elsewhere. Beside the full trowsers worn all over the Eastern world, 
and the tight jacket, each was covered up in a white woollen fera/jeh, 
or cloak, which concealed at will both the body and head, leaving 
only a small portion of the face exposed. The females all darken 
their eye-lashes with Kahel, (culyrium,) and as if to put European 
taste to the blush, their fingers, the palms of their hands, toes and 
hair ave all dyed a bright red color with Khenna. Even the men 
have a penchant for this tint, and I saw many, mostly Persians, with 
their hands dyed with it; even favorite cows were spotted with it, 

and the tails of almost every white or gray horse I saw was dyed 
a bright red. This reminds me of the anecdote mentioned in the 
journal of the eccentric traveller Wolf, showing the fallacy of taste 
and judgment on such matters, who when in Abyssinia, where white 
men are rara avis, says that he once overheard some females remark- 
ing that he was ‘as white as the devil!’ It was very common to re- 
mark children in the streets with luxurious crops of red hair, and I 
did not at first observe that the color was artificial. Some of them 
were decidedly handsome, and many of them in a perfect state of 
nature ; a costume easily described. 

As there is no other fuel to be obtained in Erzeroom than the dried 
manure before mentioned, wood for the more wealthy families is 
brought from the distant mountains, and is consequently very dear. 
It is cut in the direction of Kars, and dragged down to the city, some 
fifty or eighty miles, in the shape of logs or trunks of trees, clipped 
of their branches, one end, the larger, fastened on the revolving axle 
of the low carts mentioned in a previous letter. But few of t..e in- 
habitants can afford to consume it, and I saw frequently small por- 
tions offered for sale in a square near my residence, piled up against 
the walls of the houses, with a locked chain passed around it to pre- 
vent its being stolen. 

In consequence of the great elevation of the locality of the city 
above the level of the sea, (six thousand feet,) the climate is so cool 
that the animals have longer hair and fur than in a more congenial 
temperature. The cows and oxen raised on the plain are large and 
portly ; generally in a good condition. The commonest horses are 
well made, and the dogs and cats—quite as numerous as in other 
towns of the East—were remarkable for the aforesaid peculiarity of 
very long furs. 

Erzeroom is important as a frontier town, and is nearly equi-dis- 
tant from Persia and Georgia, in Russia. Almost all the commerce 
of these countries is carried by land from Trebizond through this 
place on mules and horses; and during my stay, large caravans of 
these animals were constantly arriving and departing either way, 
loaded with packs of merchandise. The only article, beside coffee 
and sugar, which I heard of as coming from America, was ‘ Boston 
rum ;’ its origin being well known by the distillers’ name branded on 
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the bei of the barrels. From Persia the geianigal articles of com- 
merce are silks, shawls, teflick, or goats’-wool of a very fine quality, 
and tombakker, a species of tobacco of a peculiar kind, smoked in 
the Narguilay, or water-pipe of the East. It is really incredible the 
quantities of this weed which I observed on its way to the Turkish 
capital, in small bags of some forty or fifty pounds each. Indeed, it 
isso much used, that I think its cultivation worthy of the attention of 
the tobacco- -planters of the United States. I have tried in vain to 
procure a few pounds of the seed from Chiraz for a Baltimore friend, 
and must seek for it from Egypt, where I am told its cultivation has 
been commenced by the planter-pacha who rules that classic land. 
The imports I remarked, beside the before-mentioned articles of Bos- 
ton rum, coffee and sugar, were mostly British manufactures and 
twisted cotton-yarn. American cotton manufactures, though of a su- 
perior kind, find a very limited sale in the East, where quality is dis- 
regarded for cheapness. 

The inhabitants of Erzeroom, said to be about thirty thousand in 
number, are composed of Turks, Coords, Turcomaans, Persians, Ar- 
menians, Greeks and Jews ; indeed, the population is so heterogene- 
ous in its nature, that a stranger finds it almost impossible to which 
people to assign it. No where in the East have I met with so great 
a diversity of costume ; the most picturesque of which is that of the 
Coords. I procured for myself, en amateur, a full dress, from the coni- 
cal felt cap down to the curled red boots, and from the spacious 
sleeved shirt to the sack-like cloak which they wear over the shoul- 
ders. All females in Erzeroom wear the same external dress, and 
follow the Mussulman custom of concealing the face and avoiding 
male society ; from which practice, even the Greeks and Jewesses 
are not discernible by their clothes. 

I made several walks through the greater streets of the city, and 
in the bazaars, in search of local peculiarities. Like most Eastern 
places, the streets are not paved, and are very irregular; some have 
side-walks for pedestrians, flagged with rough stones, which render 
them less passable than the centre of the streets. As the houses are 
all low, and of but one story—unless indeed the ground-floor, or 
rez de chaussée, is called one —the snow of winter falls heavily upon 
them, so as sometimes, I was told, to break through their roofs. To 
prevent this, persons make it a business to pass from house to house, 
and for a small compensation relieve the roofs of their loads. The 
khans and barracks much resemble the catacombs of wilder Egypt, 
or the caves of Elephanta in India; they are low, flat and dark ; 
the apartments branch out from one leading through the building 
from the entrance of the street; and as the unaccustomed stranger 
passes by, he imagines that the outer gate, from the obscurity within, 
leads to some unknown and unfathomable abyss. The largest of the 
khans were occupied by the Persian merchants or traders, who, I 
found, demanded more for their goods here than in Constantinople. 
Throughout the East the Persians are much below par for probity, 
and are very close in their money transactions, asking in the first in- 
stance four or five times as much as they are willing to receive. In- 
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and hay are quite on a ew with the J ews, and i lun Senate 
that I saw the look and lineaments of a ‘ Levi’ or a ‘ Jacob’ beneath 
the peaked Jamb-skin cap of the Shah’s subjects, and the bargains I 
made with them certainly did not remove the impression. The Per- 
sians, beside their own language, all speak the Turkish with a dif- 
ference in the pronunciation and less refinement than the Effendis of 
Constantinople. They use more Tartar words and less Arabic, and 
change the 4 into m. At all the larger cities of Persia the men of 
letters correspond in the Turkish tongue, and it is also the court lan- 
guage of the capital. Should I ever therefore visit Persia, which I 
should lke very much to do, my Turkish studies would enable me 
to speak and correspond direc tly with the authorities. 

Near one of the khans I was struck with the appearance of bread 
made for sale to the Persians. It was in sheets of three or four feet 
in length, by six or ten inches in breadth. When fresh they are sold 
in this form, and are then stowed away in rolls; but after becoming 
a few days old, are crushed and packed away in bags for transporta- 
tion on horseback with the traveller. I found that the bazaars con- 
tained few articles of interest or value ; the stuffs for clothes were all 
of the coarser kind, generally of wool, and suitable to the severe cli- 
mate of the place. I observed many persons employed making felt 
rugs for carpeting, prayer-carpets, and travellers’ bedding, and the 
mode of operation struck me as a novel one. Coarse wool was 
spread out on a coarse mat made of reeds from the banks of the Kara 
Soo ; pure water was then squirted over it, and another mat, similar 
to the lower, being laid over it, they both were rolled up tightly and 
tied. This process is continued for several days, until the fibres of 
the wool become closely attached to each other and form a compact 
and serviceable rug. Some of the articles exposed for sale are from 
Mosul, Diarbohir and Moosh, in Mesopotamia; and their venders 
are dressed in a different costume, and differ in character and coun- 
tenance from the Persian and the Turk. They seem to have a touch 
of the Arab joined to the latter. 

In these places the scenes were to me more attractive than the mer- 
chandise. The half-savage countenance of the Coord, embellished 
with the most threatening moustaches ; the Toorkmen, with their pic- 
turesque costume of gay colors; the keen-looking Persian, with his 
sharp-pointed cap of black lambs’-wool, and beard dyed red with 
khenna; the pleasant and genteel Georgian from Tiflis, with his 
frock-coat made tight around the waist, its long sleeves open to the 
elbow and left pendent; the Circassian, tall in stature, dressed in 
coarse cloth of a yellow color, his cap edged round the rim with a 
thick tuft of black or gray sheep-skin, with the wool curled, and 
always armed with his murderous knife, called Cama ; the native of 
northern Asia, dressed in a costume richly wrought in ‘gold, showing 
thereby the more fruitfulness of his soil, and the half-Tartar half-Os- 
manlee-dressed native of Erzeroom, with a mixed costume borrowed 
from all other nations; these often formed groups which to a native 
of the New World were of no little curiosity. One day I found out 
the arm-bazaar, in the hope of picking up some piece de vertu; for 
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the swords, Camas and fire-arms of Erzeroom bear a good charac- 
ter, even at the capital; particularly the rifles, which are said to be 
made of a superior metal. I was however unsuccessful, and found 
nothing worth carrying so far as I had to return. Among other ob- 
jects | was shown a Circassian shirt-of-mail of small steel rings inter- 
woven, such as were worn in former times both in Syria and Europe. 
I was informed that the Circassian chiefs still wear these preserva- 
tives, and that they are made in their mountain residences. The 
war against the Circassians is still being carried on by the Russians, 
but with little success, as the bleakness and wildness of their rocky 
and elevated country offers many natural fortresses, quite as impreg- 
nable as those made by the hands of man. As the Russians have 
found it quite impracticable to bring the Circassians to a battle on 
attackable ground, they limjt their operations at present to the de- 
struction of the forests which offer so formidable a protection against 
their fire-arms. But as every thing connected with this war is kept 
secret by the Russian government, its employées and even its subjects 
are not permitted to speak of it, and the whole affair is involved in 
secresy. 

During my stay at Erzeroom, I had the honor of being received 
several times by its Governor- General. On my arrival, the Governor 
was a venerable old Mussulman, Essaad Pacha; he soon afterward 
left for another province, and was succeeded by the General in com- 

mand of the forces in the town, Bahrz Pacha, a young man in the prime 
of life, and a gallant noble- hearted Circassian. From both I received 
all the civilities that I had any right to expect; and soon after my 
departure was distressed to hear of the melancholy death of the 
former, who fell from the discharge of a rifle fired acc identally by one 
of his own attendants in the direction of his shoulders. 

Erzeroom was taken by the Russians during their last war with 
the Porte. It was the most important place captured by them in this 
part of the Turkish empire, and was delivered up to the Sultan by 
the Treaty of Adrianople. Some of the lesser heights around the 
town were pointed out to me as the point occupied by the Russian 
forces, from one of which a shot was thrown into the citadel and caused 
its immediate surrender. This is supposed to have been the result 
of treachery. In riding out once during my stay, with a Russian gen- 
tleman of rank, the children in the streets called us Russ (in Constan- 
tinople they would have said Moscow) as an appellation of opprobrium, 
and this he said, was because many of the children were doubtless the 
offspring of the Russian soldiers; an assertion allowing little for the 
virtue of the females of Erzeroom. 

I visited several small circular edifices, constructed of stone and brick, 
beyond the precincts of the city, of one room, and roofed over with 
flat tiles, s supposed by some to be of Armenian origin, and dating from 
the period when the ‘Kings of Armenia reigned over this part of Asia. 
I imagine they are of less remote origin, and to have been constructed 
by some of the Tartar chiefs who conquered this country in the earlier 
years of Mohammedanism, say the eleventh century of the Christian 
era. Circular in form, with conical roofs, but one entrance, and this 
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facing ra entail west, in are conspicuous oe cts, uel their jen 
induces the traveller to speculate on their probable design. On one, 
in the city, I discovered an Arabic inscription in the Cufick character, 
(one used in the early years of Islamism, and invented at the town of 
Cufa,) but so situated as to render it impossible for me to de -cypher it. 
On another part of the wall I remarked a modern Turkish inser iption, 
mentioning the name, etc., of a deceased Mussulman, whose remains 
occupy the interior of the building. While speaking of antiquities, 
[ will add, that I visited what are considered the only important ones 
of the place, situated within the walls of the fortress or citadel, called 
‘ Tchifteh Minaret,’ or the ‘ Pair of Minarets.’ It was one day, on 
visiting the younger Governor, that I asked his permission to visit 
them, a favor at once grantefl, though they are now used as military 
depots. A cavass was sent with me to have them opened, the key was 
mislaid, and before it was found [ had abundant leisure to examine 
their exterior; which by the way is curious enough. On each side 
of the entrance are the basements of the two m/narets, (an arabic word 
meaning the ‘ place of light’) of rich marble, somewhat mutilated, 
wrought in the Saracenic style; on each are carved a large two-headed 
eagle, supported by plumes of feathers springing out of a crescent, 
and under this, at each side, the head and neck of a dragon. The ar- 
chitecture of the basis is very solid and well united ; and above them 
the remainder of the minarets are colored with glazed bricks, deeply 
fluted, such as I have been induced in the East to believe are of Per- 
sian work. The bright blue color of the bricks strike upon the at- 
tention, and render them objects of interest. On entering the portal, 
I was ushered into a court- yard, paved; on each side of it, some forty 
paces in depth, are apartments in a style similar to that of the minarets, 
now filled up with rubbish, and badly preserved fire-arms, which pre- 
vented me from entertaining any desire to penetrate intothem. Pre- 
vious to the arrival of the Russians, these apartments are said to have 
contained numerous objects of ancient armor, which they transferred 
to their own capital. Opposite the entrance is a mosk, said to contain 
the remains of Shatonich, Sultan of Iran, by whom it is supposed the 
mosk was erected in the thirteenth century. Some suppose that the 
Minarehs and the buildings around them, now much dilapidated 
and unclean, were originally used as places of christian worship, and 
were erected by the Armenians. Such changes are not of unfrequent 
occurrence inthe East, whenever the houses of Gop are made to feel 
the reverses of war, and to undergo the same vicissitudes as any other, 
At ancient Assos, where St. Paul and his companions stopped on their 
way from Macedonia to Syria, 1 remember seeing a small temple ori- 
ginally erected for heathen purposes; then, on the spread of Christi- 
anity, converted into a church of the Greeks; then, on the country 
being subjugated by the Turks, reduced to an Islam Mosk or Mesjid, 
and now abandoned for a more modern building, built close by, for the 
namas of the ‘faithful.’ I am disposed to believe that the ‘ Tchifteh 
Minarehs’ are of comparatively modern construction ; perhaps of the 
times of Alp Arslan, or his immediate successors. It is known that 
they destroyed a great many christian churches, and had this existed 
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it would have probably met with the same fate. I visited the same 
day the modern Armenian church, which has also alongside of it a 
small building of very ancient structure, which from its insignificancy 
has been permitted to live through the several revolutions which have 
occurred in this part of the East. It reminded me of the form of the 
Swiss chelets, low and sharp-roofed, so shaped that when the heavy 
snows which fall in either region descend, they find no resting-place. 
It is an ill-constructed building, well suited to remind us of the dark 
ages, of stone and massive. The recently built church of the Arme- 
nian (non-papistic) community of the city, is large and spacious, and 
well divided and ornamented in the interior; but was still in an un- 
finished state. The venerable bishop, who has apartments within the 
enceinte of the church, invited me into*them, and offered the usual 
civilities of pipes and coffee. The Armenians are much attached to 
their faith, | may say church, and as among the Greeks of the East, 
the blind devotion which they entertain for its tenets and superstitions 
has suited them in their ‘ days of ignorance,’ prevented them from 
falling into schisms, or adopting the more honored religion of Mahom- 
med ; without this devotion few would now be christians ; persecution 
would have made them less conscientious, and in the absence of a 
spiritual religion, theirs of external forms, suitable to their condition 
and capacity, has held them together. This is not easily appreciated 
or approved of in countries uf more favored political and religious 
liberty, but I think comes naturally to the mind of one travelling or 
residing in the yet dark lands of Mussulman rulers. 

During my stay at Erzeroom I made two excursions which gave 
me very great pleasure, and of which I retain very agreeable remem- 
brance : the one, to shoot snipe and ducks on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, and the other, a visit to the summit of the highest mountain 
peak behind the city, from whence I enjoyed the most distant and 
grand view I ever have beheld, and saw the lofty pile of Mount Ararat. 
Some young gentlemen attached to the British consulate of the city 
kindly invited me to accompany them ina two-wheeled vehicle (the only 
one in the place,) to the river, where large quantities of the game afore- 
uations are found. Iwas happy to accept their offer, more for the 
purpose of being able to say that I had shot game on the Euphrates 
than any other. So after an early breakfast, we drove out of the town 
at a speedy pace, and over the plain, passing through the Armenian 
villages, down to the ‘ great river.’ The peasants were already up 
and at work, threshing out their grain, and I saw a sight which proba- 
bly is only to be seen in this part of the world ; viz.,a woman holding 
an infant in her left arm, driving the yoke of oxen which pulled over 
the grain the flinted sledge which, pressing on the straw, threshed out 
its grains. It struck me at the moment as being a remarkable evidence 
of the absence of civilization; which word may be defined by sup- 
posing the gentler sex to be its representative, and their condition as 
the index of its state, and this too in all lands, Christian and Islam. 
Perhaps the impression which it made upon me at the time was the 
more profound, from the idea which I entertained of Eden having 
once been this very spot; that here Eve had lived in the enjoyment 
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of what must have been woman’s original condition, viz., absence from 
all labor, industrial as well as progenitive ; and here I beheld a striking 
evidence of her change. To a citizen or subject of a free and en- 
lightened government of Christian Europe, the debased and oppressed 
condition of the Christians of the East is a matter of pain; their con- 
tinuance in Mussulman bondage is a dishonor to the monarchs of Eu- 
rope, especially to those who pride themselves upon such a title as 
‘ Defender of the Faith,’ etc., and while I would hesitate to interfere 
in their modes of worship, | would cheerfully advocate a pilgrimage 
throughout the world, and inspire it with spirit to release them from 
political thraldom. Sudden changes, political and religious, or revo- 
lutions, truly are not advisable, but an amelioration might be intro- 
duced without any apprehension of anarchy, civil or religious, for this 
perhaps would be the better part. 


OUR WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 
i. 


FuLt many a year hath pass’d, love, 
Since we were in our prime, 

And full many a change they ’ve wrought, love, 
Since that bright, golden time: 

And there are wrinkles on that brow, love, 
That then was fair as snow, 

On the day we two were wedded, love, 
A long time ago! 


If. 


How bright the flowers did bloom then, love, 
How sweet the birds did sing! 

And the sky how blue and sunny, love, 
Then in life’s early spring! 

And our hearts how light were they, love, 
With joy they did o’erflow, 

On the day we two were wedded, love, 
A long time ago! 


1it. 


Though many changes tell us, love, 
Long years have pass’d away, 

Yet those bright and happy hours, love, 

° Seem but as yesterday ; 

And though my locks of raven, love, 
And thine of sunny gold, 

White with the frost of years now, love, 
Tell us that we are old, 

Yet our hearts are young as ever, love, 
With love as warmly glow 

As on the day we two were wedded, love, 
A long time ago! 
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TABLE ASTHETICS. 


I am going to write on a most important subject, one which con- 
cerns all classes and conditions of men e very day of their lives, and 
has a direct influence on very weighty public and private affairs; which 
is intimately associated w ith ideas of joy and comfort and maces 1gth ; 
three most ple asant things. It is the art, science and mystery of those 
acts which the Transe endentalists call ‘appropriating to one’s self a 
portion of the outer world ;’ in plain E nglish, breakfasting and dining 
with their incidents and accessories ; . what for want of a better term, 
L call table-estheties. 

Now I am well aware at the outset, that many very worthy persons, 
either from defective education and want of opportunity to know bet- 
ter, or from inconsiderate conformity with those about them, (a common 
American fault,) or from want of accurate discrimination, confound- 
ing things which have some resemblance (another very common fault 
of our beloved countrymen) will consider my purpose in this essay 
frivolous at best, if not absolutely mischievous. So, as it is always 
well to clear the ground for a fair start, our preliminary step will be 
to hear what they have to say, and then endeavor to enlighten them 
a little. 

‘The art of eating and drinking!’ cries one. ‘ Animal propensi- 
ties ! sensual ! making a beast of one’s self! Digging his grave with 
his teeth!’ and much more in the same strain. 

Hold hard, my friend, and do n’t talk rubbish. Do you mean to in- 
sinuate that table-stheticism and gluttony are convertible terms ? 
If so, you might just as well say that every man who goes to see the 
Venus de Medicis is a profligate. The very reverse is true in most 
cases. It is notorious that the most barbarous nations, those among 
whom table-zsthetics, as well as all other arts, have made the least pro- 
gress, are the most voracious feeders. The man who eats knowingly, 
gene srally eats at least one-fourth less than the average of those who 

eat at random. He seldom exceeds two meals a day and one of those 
not a hearty one. For my own part I would wager that if the readers 
who are tempted to turn up a frugal and virtuous nose at the title of 
this paper were put upon my daily diet by way of regimen, the ma- 
jority would cry out forac hange, and confess themselves half. starved 
in less than a fortnight. And on the score of health, worthy Cato, let 
me tell you that you are sadly mistaken. It is not the man who, after 
the toil and bustle of the day are over, leisurely refreshes himself with 
a dainty and judicious repast, irrigated with a moderate supply of the 
generous /atex Ly@us, and then reposes over his book or in pleasant 
conversation to digest it; itis not he whois bilious and dyspeptic. No, 
it is the man who at the unnatural and barbarous hour of one P. M., 
pitches into himself a variety of miscellaneous provender indiscrimi- 
nately for fifteen minutes, and in fifteen more is at his business again. 
As to the intellectual side of the question, there are doubtless extra- 
ordinary occasions when a man has to get through a certain amount 
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of head-work in a limited time, and is obliged to live like a hermit in 
order to keep his brain clear. Most persons have had some such ex- 
periences. I remember a period of three weeks during which I 
would willingly have dispensed with eating altogether, and did only 
take just enough to support the system. But this corresponds to the 
training of the pedestrian or the jockey, by which he is enabled to 
undergo a preternatural amount of bodily exertion; and the one is 
no more the normal state and habitual system of diet, than the other 
is of exercise. All the genial and natural products of a man’s intel- 
lect, the happiest spontaneous effusions of his fancy and imagination, 
proceed from a well-nourished frame. Satur est quum dicit Horatius, 
Eve ! 

As to the expense too, the argument in many cases makes all the 
other way. Economy, not a niggardly parsimony, but a sensible and 
prudent economy, enters into the calculations of the wsthetic. Good 
taste abhors excessive profusion, and good edibles are naturally less 
prone to be wasted than bad ones.* A clever French cook will make 
up nearly the difference in his wages by saving the fuel which would 
have been unprofitably expended by an Lrish ignoramus, or ignorama, 
as I once heard a learned Boston lady call it. It is well known by 
those versed in military affairs, that a French regiment will subsist 
comfortably on rations which would drive an English regiment to 
mutiny, not because the French do not require as much nourishment 
as the English, whatever their novelists and dramatists may represent 
to the contrary, but because their superior skill in cookery enables 
them to make a given amount of animal matter go further. Let it 
be allowed, however, that «esthetic habitudes do involve more outlay 
of capital than a rude and hap-hazard way of supporting nature. It 
remains to be asked whether the advantages procured by them do not 
justify the additional expense. And this will be better considered in 
connection with the third objection which may be supposed, viz., that 
the pursuit is a frivolous one and not worthy the time and trouble 
which it requires. 

Now if man be a social animal (as we have the highest authority 
for asserting that he is) and if table-astheticism promotes sociability, 
then in truth is it no unimportant matter. A good dinner isthe parent 
of good feeling, peace with one’s-self and with the world, benevo- 
lence and liberality. Wherefore the charitable societies of England 
do wisely give dinners, knowing that the purse is more open after a 
sumptuous banquet. On the other hand, what mortification, discom- 
fort and misanthropy result from a bad dinner! What an awful in- 
fliction it is to be asked to partake in suffering one! And to say that 
any man with the requisite means can provide the needful by merely 
giving orders to his cook, confectioner and wine-merchant, is absurd; 
for in the first place, it requires esthetic discernment to choose the 
cook, the confectioner and the wine-merchant. Moreover, we have 





*In the hall of a New-England college where I pretended to eat some twelve years ago, the 
expense of what was was wasted would have kept a decent table. The students used to squan 
der their supplies in very spite, they were 60 bad. 
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observed that one part of the science is to manage your means and 
make the most of your resources, so that one instructed can give an 
agreeable banquet at the expense which would procure but a sorry 
set- out inthe hands of the uninitiated. The truth is that table-zsthe- 
ticism is a branch of the fine arts, a subordinate one indeed, but occu- 
pying its distinct and appropriate pli we; and you will generally find 
that the man who has a good taste in poetry, painting ¢ and music, will 
also have a good taste in all things pertaining to the management of 
the table. ‘There are some people who think all the fine arts wicked, 
and incentives to bad passions ; and others who, having no perception 
of the beautiful, think them expensive follies, and take credit to them- 
selves for their insensibility, like Mr. Chief-Engineer Jervis, who 
makes a merit of defacing and disfiguring the most beautiful river in 
the world. And there are men whose palates are naturally blunt, and 
to whom it makes not the slightest difference what they taste or im- 
bibe, just as there are others again who would as lief talk to an ugly 
woman as to ahandsome one; but you, reader mine, are not of that sort, 
I trust, nor happily are the majority of mankind, even in this utilita- 
rian age. Still even these people may be led to see the excellency 
of table-estheticism, if they will look at the power it confers on a 
master of itim society. W hat gives aman prestige and personal popu- 
larity, what softens criticism and wins partisans like .being an irre- 
proachable Amphitryon ? No observant man can doubt that the Bos- 
ton literati owe a great part of their reputation and influence to the 
fact of their understanding table-zsthetics and habitually giving cor- 
rect little banquets to each other and to casual visiters. I do n’t think 
any one who ever dined with Suorrsopy could set himself down se- 
riously to inquire whether the metaphors in Draso.ine will hold 
water, and whether Trochaic Tetrameter Acatalectic is a natural and 
suitable metre in English or not. What weapon 80 powerful in the 
hands of a diplomatist as a comme-il- faut entertainment? Hence the 
Russians, whose diplomatic superiority is well known, give their min- 
isters unlimited supplies that they may ‘ hang out’ (pardon the vul- 
garity of the expression, as Jeames says) without limit. What keeps 
a political association together like good eating and drinking? There 
was a striking instance of this some years ago in the English parlia- 
ment, where thirty radical members voted together in a body so long 
as two of their number (Molesworth and Leader) supplied the bond 
of union in the shape of dinners. When the dinners stopped the 
unanimity stopped also. Were I ever to become a politician («7 7é0c10) 
I should, as the very first- step import a first-rate artiste from Paris. 
A friend who, like Ulysses, had seen the cities and ascertained the 
dispositions of many men, made a remark the other day in connection 
with this point, w hich struck me as proceeding from a philosophic mind. 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘do the good people of Boston fret about the way 
things go on in Washington, and complain of the national politics 4 
What ’s the use of slanging the President and passing resolutions ? 
There is a far more natural and efficacious remedy open to them 
Let them send down to the capital (by subscription or otherwise) one 
of their most zsthetic men; let him build an elegant house, give ele- 
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qu pasties, and induct the western and south-western members into 
the refinements of civilization and especially of cookery. My life for 
it, they would do more in that way than by all the speeches that ever 

were made in Faneuil-Hall, even though the god-like Daniel were one 
of the speakers. And the god-like would say so himself, for he under- 

stands the value of table-zsthetics.’ 

Such was the substance of my friend’s remarks, and I commend 
them to the attention of those whom they most concern, as well worthy 
to be pondered upon. 

There are some things connected with table matters, such as carv- 
ing,* making salad, telling good wine from bad, without the know- 
ledge of which a gentleman’ s education cannot be said to be complete, 
and the subject generally I consider an essential part of education ; 
very much more so than dancing, which some people consider the 
sine qua non, for every one does not dance, and it is possible to live 
very happily without dancing, whereas every one eats and drinks, and 
few people can live well without eating well; infinitely more so than 
that stump oratory, the acquisition of “whieh seems to be the great 
object of half our young men, and which only renders them nuisances 
in conversation, and makes true oratory at a discount from the num- 
ber of parodies upon it. 

The above reflections, and many more of a like sort, were recently 
suggested to me with peculiar force by the perusal of a table classic, 
Britiat-Savarin’s Physiologie de Gout. Although in the twenty-odd 
years which have elapsed since its publication many improvements 
have been made in the art of which it treats, it has still a right to be 
considered one of the standard works on table-zsthetics. Whether 
it has ever been translated into English or not I will not undertake to 
say; but if there is a translation in our vernacular, I have never met 
with it; and at any rate, the book is not very well known among 
Anglo-Saxons. Brittat-Savarin was an advocate, and afterward a 
judge of the Cour de Cassation. Proscribed in the Revolution, he 
took refuge first in Switzerland and then in America. In our good 
city of Gotham he passed two years, supporting himself as a musi- 
cian and a teacher, and gaining popularity, as he says himself, by 
taking care not to appear cleverer (x’avoir plus d’esprit,) than the 
Americans. Condescending Gaul! It is gratifying to find that such 
self-sacrificing modesty met with its reward. Better days dawned at 
home ; he was restored to his old post of judge, and for the last 
twenty-five years of his life lived on the fat of the land. His great 
work, ‘ The Physiology of Taste, or Transc endental Gastronomy,’ of 
which | shall try to give the benevolent reader some general idea, 
was first published i in 18 25, just before his decease. By way of pro- 
legomena to the book we have coy _e axioms, some of 


* | MENTION carving particularly, being every day painfully reminded of the defects of my 
early education in this point. Itis a natural consequence of the system practised at most of our 
colleges of cramming the students into an uncomfortable hall, and feeding them on the coarsest 
fare, that they should contract a pernicious and not easily eradicated habit of scarifying and man- 
gling dishes without care or decency. On this theme alone a treatise mightbe written. Bad 
fare naturally and inevitably induces a disrespect for the table and a neglect of its proprieties. 
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the most important of which | proceed to transcribe, with such com- 
ments as naturally present themselves. 

‘2. Animals feed, man eats ; it takes a clever man to know how to 
eat.’ 

Accordingly, we hear the most unesthetic and unrefined persons 
calling their dinners, etc., food. ‘The word is awfully prevalent in 

Jonnecticut. The tutors at Yale used to talk about food till they 
made me sick. And that nuisance of modern English society, the 
‘fast man,’ who is always very much of a Goth in his eating as well 
as his dress, never says that he is going to a dinner or a supper at so- 
and-so’s, but to a ‘ feed’ at so-and-so’s; and certainly the expression 
is appropriate enough for such donkeys. 

‘3. The destiny of nations depends on the manner in which they 
are nourished.’ 

This is illustrated in the body of the work itself, where the author 
says: ‘Inthe state of society at which we have now arrived it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a people living exclusively on bread and vegetables. 
Such a nation, did it exist, would infallibly be subjugated by carnivo- 
rous invaders, as the Hindoos have been successively the prey of 
whoever has chosen to attack them.’ The inferiority in warlike 
prowess of the abstemious Spaniards and Italians to the more sub- 
stantially nourished French, Germans and English, is notorious. 
And the Mexicans—poor mortals !—who live on fraoles and tortil- 
las, are ridden over rough-shod by our beef and venison-fed soldiery. 
Apart from mere physical capacity, we can trace many of the men- 
tal characteristics of different nations to their different meats, beve- 
rages and condiments. The influence of beer and tobacco on the 
German mind—the stolid acquiescence in the present and dogged 
conservatism induced by the former, the mistiness of speculation fos- 
tered by the latter, are self-evident. The national light wines and 
indispensable coffee point to several elements of the French charac- 
ter; and it has often seemed to me that the windy loquacity and 
speech-making propensities of a certain class of our countrymen are 
distinctly referable to their large consumption of cold water. 

‘4. Tell me what you eat, and I will tell you who you are.’ 

In compliance with and as a test of this philosophic dictum, I 
offer the following problem: Given, a gentleman whose favorite 
viands are ‘ Anguilles a la Tartare,’ ‘ Dindon déssosé’ and ‘ Beignets 
de Pommes,’ (which being interpreted, are fried-eels with mustard- 
sauce, boned-turkey and apple-fritters,) and whose pet ‘ vanity’ in the 
way of drink is, in winter; Mazanilla sherry, and in summer dry cham- 
pagne half and half with iced water : required, the character of the 
individual. 

‘10. Those who get indigestions [why could we not say, who ind- 
gest themselves ?—a felicitous expression, that s’indigérent,| or get 
drunk, do not know how to eat or drink.’ 

Cf. sis, (as the classical editors say,) our remarks ante on the error 
of confounding table-zstheticism with gluttony. 

‘14. A dessert without cheese is like a belle who has lost an eye.’ 

Various nations employ cheese in very various ways. The Italian 
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takes it in soup, and with the antheiel minestra of macaroni or ver- 
micelli it is a great improvement ; but with any other kind of soup, 
detestable. The Frenchman serve s it at the other end of his dinner, 

among the fruit and the bon-bons. The Englishman eats it—often 
accompanied by salad—between the meats and the pastry; and 
with a very large number of Englishmen it supplies the place of 
pastry or dessert altogether; cheese being to John Bull what pie is 
to Brother Jonathan. With us ‘crackers and cheese’ are the ordi- 
nary tavern and steamboat lunch, and you may also see the travelling 
public devouring much cheese at ¢ea, along with smoked beef, cake 
and preserves— awful catachresis of eatables ! I saw with my own 
eyes a man do this who was then in the legislature, and has since 
gone abroad on a diplomatic mission. I hope he will learn better in 
Europe. On our dinner-tables cheese is seldom seen, the national 
taste being decidedly in favor of closing with a variety of sweets ; 
and as a general rule, our custom seems preferable; yet there are 
some occasions when cheese makes the most appropriate termina- 
tion; for instance, when you drink hock. I said, when ; for on more 
accounts than one, hock is not to be drunk every day. At such a 
time you cannot do better than follow the example of my venerated 
esthetic friend ‘Joun Warers,’ and let your rot? be succeeded by 
nothing but some delicate Neufchatel with exquisite little dry biscuits 
and the finest butter; for sweets destroy German wine, and any 
sweets except fresh fruit and those indispensable sponge biscuits fami- 
liarly denominated finger-cakes, are detrimental to your perception 
of Bordeaux and Burgundy. 


‘16. Tue INDISPENSABLE QUALITY OF THE COOK IS PUNCTUALITY: 
IT SHOULD ALSO BE THAT OF THE GUEST.’ 

I have written this in small-capitals. Every guest and every host 
should have it by heart. Of the two a deviation from punctuality is 
worse on the host’s part, as being less remediable. If aman does n’t 
come at the time appointed, you have always the resource of sitting 
down without him ; but what escape is there for the unfortunates who 
are kept three-quarters of an hour in the drawing-room hungry and 
listless, making painful endeavors to amuse each ‘other, and looking 
anxiously round every time the door is opened to see if dinner is an- 
nounced? The English used to have an absurd custom of under- 
standing the time of dinner as two hours later than that named in the 
invitation ; e. g., if you were asked at six, the company assembled at 
half-past seven and sat down at eight. They are now wiser, and 

rarely wait more than fifteen minutes beyond the specified time,* 
which indeed is a very liberal allowance; five for difference of 
watches, five for accidents, such as detention in the road, etc., and 
five out of pure grace. The Parisians are generally punctual to the 
minute. With us there is no fixed rule; some hosts are punctual, 
and some not. The consequence is extreme confusion, for a corre- 


* Or course there are some exceptions to this rule, as there are to most rules. Thus, if a 
commoner expected a peer to dine with him, honest JoHn’s inherent flunkeyism would pro 
bably make him wait considerably beyond the fifteen minutes. 
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sponding uncertainty is produced on the part of the guests; and the 
results are frequently very awkward. For instance, an invited one 
assists with extreme punctuality at two or three entertainments in 
the beginning of a season, and has to wait three-quarters of an hour 
at each. He becomes tired of the fun, and on the next invitation, 
should he have any business on hand, says to himself: ‘ There ’s no 
use of hurrying,’ and accordingly arrives perhaps half an hour after 
the period specified ; but this time he has to do with a punctual host, 
and finds to his confusion that the soup and fish are already despatched, 
or what is worse, that the dinner is waiting for him, and the guests 
staring at him, as at a guilty creature, when he enters. At Washing- 
ton the old English unpunctuality is the rule; at least it was a very 
few yearsago. You were asked to breakfast at ten, and on arriving 
found no one up to receive you. It once befell me to be invited to 
dinner at the ‘ White-House.’ The card of invitation named an 
early hour—half-past five, I think. For forty minutes I enjoyed an 
uninterrupted opportunity of examining the furniture and calculating 
whether the appropriations made for it were extravagant or not. At 
ten minutes after six a member of the President’s family made his 
appearance ; in half an hour more the company began to assemble, 
and at a quarter past seven we sat down to table. Now this was of 
no consequence in the case of a nobody like myself, but the very 
same might have happened, and I have no doubt has happened more 
than once, to some foreigner of distinction. All delays on either 
side are bad. Waiting for a guest spoils the dinner; waiting for a 
dinner may half-starve the guests. It makes an important difference 
in a man’s morning arrangements whether he is to dine at five or at 
seven, as in the latter case some slight mid-day refreshment is ne- 
cessary. Note also the next axiom. 

‘17. To wart too long for a late guest 1s a want of respect for those 
who are present.’ 

The lion of the party has a sort of prescriptive right to be waited 
for, but it 1s very bad manners in him to avail himself of the privilege. 
Whenever the Geol ’ Odtjunva Suet tyovtes shall place me in a dinmner- 
giving position, I don’t intend to wait for any one, lion or not. 

‘18. He who receives his friends without giving any personal at- 
tention to the repast which is prepared for them, does not deserve to 
have friends.’ 

‘19. The mistress of the house should always make sure that the 
cofiee is perfect ; and the master, that the liqueurs are of the best 
quality.’ ‘ 

Alas! with us it would often puzzle master and mistress both to 
make sure of the coffee. It is astonishing that out of so many civi- 
lized countries all consuming the beverage to a greater or less ex- 
tent, there are only two in which you ordinarily and habitually get 
good coffee; France, to wit, and Belgium. The French seem to 
have a peculiar genius for the preparation of this article. Our au- 
thor’s receipt is: ‘ Pour boiling water upon coffee placed in a silver 
or china vase perforated with very small holes. Take this first de- 
coction, warm it up to the boiling point, strain it again, and you have 
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as clear and good coffee as can be made’ I used to dispense with 
the perforated vessel, and consequently with the first straining; in- 
stead of which 1 followed the ordinary plan of mixing an egg with 
the ground coffee. My instructors in the art were an Englishman 
and an American, who in this way made as good coffee as I ever 
drank in Paris ; but I never could come up to their mark, except on 
a few lucky days, though I made coffee for myself nearly a year ; 
which confirms me in the belief that the art is born with one. But 
while thus frankly owning my deficiencies, I believe myself capable 
of giving some not altogether useless hints on the subject. The first 
great and general fault in English and American coffee-making is, 

not putting m enough coffee. At hotels universally, and at private 
houses generally, there is one-half or two-thirds too much water. 

The next great and common error is over-roasting the berry, which 
imparts a bitter and nauseous flavor. By car efully avoiding these 
dangers, you may make very palatable coffee without its being quite 
clear, though of course complete claridity is essential to its perfection. 
The coffee should be roasted and ground just before it is used. This 
is one great secret of the superiority of the Parisian article. If it 
be too much trouble to prepare the coffee every day, the best way of 
keeping it is after it is made. Youmay bottle up enough for a week, 
(taking care to cork it tight,) and warm it over as you want it. This 
sounds strange, but I have tried the experiment with entire success. 

The remark upon liqueurs is worthy of attention. Not long ago 
I was at a dinner where the host had imprudently left the care of 
this matter to the butler; and the consequence was, that instead of 
Maraschino and Curacoa, we were presented with—anisette and 
cherry-bounce! Not that cherry-bounce is by any means a despica- 
ble variety, under certain circumstances, but it is not exactly what you 
would select for a chasse-cafe. 

The English are very ignorant of the use and theory of coffee and 
liqueurs. You will see an Englishman take two large cups of cof- 
fee, flooded with milk, and should a chasse be introduced — which is 
not generally the case—he will make no scruple of tossing off two 
or even three glasses. Just before leaving the fast-anchored isle, I 
concentrated my esthetic resources into three dinners: conceive my 
dismay, when after the second I perceived one of the guests—a young 
Eton-bred Cantab, but quite old enough to have known better—seiz- 
ing my last bottle ‘of Maraschino and dr inking it as if it were table- 
claret! Fortunately I had presence of mind enough to divert his 
attention by throwing some champagne in his way. And Lady 
Blessington, who must have seen good society in her time, talks in one 
of her novels of a nobleman tossing off two bumpers of Curacoa. 

The earlier part of M. Brillat-Savarin’s first volume treats chiefly 
of matters physiological and anatomical, which in a treatise not pro- 
fessedly scientific may as well be passed over. The third of his chap- 
ters, or ‘ meditations,’ as he calls them, comes directly to gastronomy, 
which is defined as ‘the scientific knowledge of all that relates to 
man in the matter of nourishment: its subject-matter is all that can 


be eaten: its end the preservation of the species by the best possible 
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sustenance. He then shows the connection of gastronomy with 
other sciences, natural history, physics, chemistry, political economy, 


etc., and particularly its influence in promoting the intercourse of 
different nations. A feast knowingly set out is like an epitome of 


the world, where each quarter has its representatives. Gastronomic 
knowledge is of great utility to all classes, but especially to those in 
easy circumstances, and who are forced by their position to give fre- 
quent entertainments. ‘To take the lowest view of the case, it saves 
them from being pilfered at will by their dependants. In illustration 
of this he introduces, as his way is, an appropriate anecdote. 

‘The Prince de Soubise meant to give a féte one day. It was to 
close with a supper, the bill-of-fare of which he de manded to see. The 
maitre-d’hétel appeared at his bed-side with a beautiful bill, headed 
by a vignette, and the first article which the prince cast eyes on was 
‘ Fifty hams. ‘ Kh? what, Bertrand!’ he exclaimed, ‘ are you mad ? 
or do you mean to treat my whole regiment!’ ‘ No, my lord; there 
will only appear one on, the table, but the remainder is no less neces- 

sary, for my espagnole, my blonds, my garnitures, my > * Ber- 
trand, you are cheating me, and this item shall not be allowed!’ 

‘Ah! my lord!’ said the artiste, keeping his temper with difficulty, 

‘you do n’t know our resources Only say the word, and these fifty 
hams, which trouble you so, shall all go into a glass vial no larger than 
my thumb.’ What answer eould be made to so positive an assertion ? q 
The Prince smiled and submitted ; the item was allowed.’ 

Next come some remarks on the appetite, and the danger of dis- 
obeying its calls. To illustrate this, there is a most awful story, which 
I cannot detail in cold blood. That any man, however high a pub- 
lic functionary he might be, should leave his company four hours and 
a half in the agonies of hunger and e xpectation while he was at a 
cabinet council, seems a pitch of depravity incredible even in a 
Frenchman ; and that the company should have waited out the in- 
fliction without pillaging his house, or setting fire to it, or even 
adopting the extremely lenient course of walking off and dining 
elsewhere, seems an equally preter-Gallic observance of those con- 
venances which form the French moral code. Afterward we have 
some anecdotes of great appetites, derived from the author’s personal 
observation ; among others one of a curé, who used to consume in 
his mid-day meal a capon and a leg of mutton, not to mention the 
trifling accessories of soup, salad and cheese. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the French gigots are decidedly diminutive, and 
not to be named in compar ison with the legs which English clowns 
eat for wagers. 

The next ‘ meditation’ is on the respective nourishment and other 
different effects of different kinds of aliment. One remark is curious. 
That an icthyophagous population is blessed with abundance of in- 
fants is generally known ; but it is not so generally known that the 
female infants preponderate i in the proportion of nearly ten to one. 
Savarin’s inference is that a fish diet is debilitating. That it pro- 
duces leanness there is little doubt. ‘ Jockeys, in wasting, are never 
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slows od pudding when fish is to be had,’ says an English entheniey 5 : 
a Quarterly Reviewer, if | am not mistaken. 

We have now arriv od at particular dishes; first, of course, soup, 
about which we have somewhat to say by-and-by. Then the dowz/lz, 
that ghost of meat, which French economy has made a national dish. 
Our author sees that it is a great mistake, and observes with pleasure 
that it has been banished from the best-conducted tables, and re- 
placed by fish. This was in 1825. At present there is little danger 
of encountering douilli at a Parisian dinner. The national introduc- 
tion of fish being just before the roast instead of just after the soup, 
a complete French dinner now involves ¢wo courses of fish at these 
two different periods. To us Anglo-Saxons, fish after soup seems a 
natural sequence ; but it is difficult to give any @ priori reason for it, 
and it may be only the force of habit. On another point we have less 
hesitation in condemning the French: their acceptance of cold fish ; 
which in any shape is an abomination.* Indeed, considering the 
French gastronomic skill, it is singular that they admit into their cata- 
logue of edibles three of the most insipid viands: bouilli, cold fish, 
and veal. The last may be tolerated on account of the badness of 
their beef. Good beef is only to be obtained in the very first cafés 
of Paris. Even at private houses in the metropolis it is generally 
detestably tough. As to their mutton, it is worse than ours; which 
is saying a great deal. Indeed, the sheep 1 is only to be found in its 
perfection in the British isles; while, in spite of all that is said about 
‘the roast-beef of Old England,’ you will get on an average of hotels 
and private houses, better ‘beef in our Middle States than in Queen 
Victoria’s dominions. But I am running miles ahead of my subject. 

The observations on game I do not intend to remark upon or quote 
from, being fully persuaded that we are the only people in the world 
who know how to cook game. The English keep it too long and 
the French do it too much; added to which, the French game is not 
so good as ours, to begin with. Our blacks especially have a natural 
talent for the preparation of this delicious nutriment. And being 
deeply sensible of our many esthetical deficiencies, I take an honest 
pride in being able to insist on this superiority, which I have too 
often seen, heard and tasted the verification of, to be in any doubt 
about it. Never did I meet foreigner so prejudiced as to resist the 
argument of a canvass-back. 

Our author alludes to the practice of beginning a dinner with 
oysters as an ancient custom, which had become disused in his time. 
It has since been revived, and deserves all encouragement, as the 
very best way of preparing for your repast, however delicate a soup 
you may have in prospect; only don’t eat two dozen, or even one 
dozen. Three oysters of the size we have them, or six like the 
European ones, give the proper whet. To this rule of course there 
are individual exceptions. One of Britiat-Savaruin’s friends used to 


* Or course there is no reference here to anchovy in Mayonnaise, which is a condiment, not 
a basis. 
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eat thirty-two dozen, (‘say three hundred and eighty four,’) and then 
was just ready for dinner. 

The spec ulations on the truffle are amusing. Savarin Suspects 
that the reputation of this famous edible is owing partly to its rarity 
and partly to what he learnedly denominates its genesiac powers. 
But give whatever weight you may to the fact of its being an exotic 
and an erotic, it must be confessed to impart an exquisite flavor to 
those dishes into the composition of which it enters, though nothing 
very wonderful in itself. With all due deference to the great autho- 
rities, and the general opinion the other way, I do not think that the 
dried and bottled truffles are very inferior to those freshly dug. I have 
eaten the latter at Rome, where they are as common as potatoes, and 
could not detect any great difference. Talking of truffles reminds 
one of mushrooms, which are to us almost as great a rarity as truffles, 
Herein we are much to blame for not properly cultivating our na- 
tional resources. A very short residence in England or France will 
convince any one of the importance of this fungus in cookery, and— it 
may be unfashionable, reader, but I never attempt to disguise my 
opinions—the cook who has plenty of good mushrooms at command 
need not, me judice, much regret the absence of truffles. 

Of coffee I have dise = already. Chocolate finds great favor 
with our author, who perhaps, amid his well-merited eulogiums, slurs 
over rather too much the fact that with some people it promotes bili- 
ousness. The Spanish preventive against this is to follow the choco- 
late with a glass of water. On this account the beverage is not so 
well adapted to our summers ; but in winter there is no better break- 
fast than a copious cup of chocolate with a roll or some dry toast. 
It is very nourishing, and very light at the same time. Whether a 
man is going to exercise his head or his legs, whether he means to 
read, write or walk, or particularly if he is going to travel, there is 
nothing like the chocolate. 

Passing over some more ‘ meditations’ upon ‘sugar,’ ‘ the theory of 
frying’ anal other matters, (for one is obliged to ounit something, ) we 
come to the important subject of thirst, which naturally leads to the 
means of appeasing it. Now, having said some things already which 
may appear rather impudent, I am going to say one y which certainly 
will appear so. I believe M. Brillat- Savarin to have been rather a 
take-in in the matter of drinks. Ido this, not because he holds forth 
on the virtues of eau sucrée, as a beverage ‘refreshing, wholesome, 
agreeable, and sometimes salutary as a remedy;’ for the French pas- 
sion for that most insipid of beverages which turns the stomach of an 
Anglo-Saxon, is an inexplicable idiosyner asy, Which must be put into 
the same category with their delight in veal. No, my reasons are 
first that he says comparatively little on the whole subject ; and second, 
that he promulgates this as one of his fundamental axioms. 

‘It is a heresy to pretend that one must not change wines: the 
tongue becomes saturated, and after the third glass the best wine ex- 
cites only an obtuse sensation.’ 

As if one could not drink four consecutive glasses of Latour with. 
out wanting to cross it with some other wine! The very reverse of 
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Bri.vat-Savarin’s assertion holds good. It isthe mixing of liquors, 
and crossing them back and forw ard, that satiates and confuses the 
palate, and moreover it is the surest and quickest way of getting drunk ; 
an important consideration. Stick to one wine during each course. 
The only wine-of intervals, if I may be allowed the expression, is 
champagne. 

The most sagacious remarks I ever met with in the use of cham- 
pagne are to be found in Walker’s Original. Walker was an eccen- 
tric character, but he had some very correct ideas on the subject of 
dinner-givings. By the way, did you ever know a Walker who was 
not an original in some way or other? I never did. The eccentri- 
cities of the celebrated Hooxuam, (familiarly called Hooxy, and re- 
lated to the distinguished Chinese philosopher How Qva,) are too well 
known to need more than an allusion. And this reminds me of a 
story (I don’t know where I shall get to with all these digressions) 
relative to the said Hooknam Waker. It was once my good for- 
tune to dine with six jolly Englishmen, among whom was Romano.* 
Over the mahogany, an exciting discussion came off between the 
Rum/’un and another of the company suspected of being a mason. 
The conversation became animated, and at last my friend was tempted 
to terminate a period by the emphatic and sweeping assertion that 
‘ Masonry was all Walker!’ 

Now our eighth man was a quiet middle-aged parson, not altogether 
at home in his position, for the rest of us thought and talked rather too 
fast (in the natural as well as the slang sense of the term) for him, and 
he did not always perfectly understand the subject on a tapis. Just 
after Romano had uttered his oracular condemnation, there was a 
momentary pause, when our clerical friend, bending forward, observed 
in a slightly hesitating tone, ‘1 understand you then to say that this 
author, WALKER, whom you quote, considers Masonry to be a delu- 
sion 

‘ Just so,’ responded the Rum’un, sustaining his gravity by a mighty 
effort, while the remainder of us stuffed our napkins into our respec- 
tive mouths in very imperfectly suppressed laughter. 

Well, Walker says of champagne, that to go round with it only 
once or twice (as is often the case in English and French dinners and 
sometimes even in American dinners,) is tantalizing and mere aggra- 
vation. It should go round once during each course, that is to say, 
three, four, or five times according to the length of the dinner, making 
its appearance with the fish, and not (a very common fault) in the mid- 
dle of the dinner.+ And thus judiciously employed, it has a marvel- 
lous effect in enlivening and spiriting up a party. With us gene- 
rally the fault is the other way, and our Amphitryons ‘lay on’ the 
beverage too freely, which is also, though not equally, a mistake, 
for the best champagne when drunk pure, cloys upon the palate 
sooner than any other wine. Dry is less cloying than sweet, and ac- 
Coney all savans _— it. With champagne diluted with iced 





* For a full account of this gentleman, see the American Review, vol. v., p. 631. 
+t WE suppose that the goblets are of a proper capacity. Some of the old-fashioned tapering 
glasses scarcely hold athimble full. 
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water in the proportion of one-half or two- hinds as a summer hens e- 
rage, the case is different. It is the most cooling and refreshing of 
drinks, and there is no satiety or head-ache in an ocean of it. There- 
fore, vendor mine, when you give a dinner in hot weather put a bottle 
of champagne (or at least a pint bottle) and a saucer of ice by every 
gentleman.t Never mind the looks: it removes all fear of deficient 
supply, and saves John and Thomas a vast deal of trouble in running 
round withthe wine. 

On the intellectual effect of champagne drunk continuously, Briiat- 
SAVARIN remarks, that ‘this wine which is exciting in its first results 
(ab initio) is stupifying in its after results (im recessu.) This conclu- 
sion he founds partly on theory, arguing from the presence of carbonic 
acid gas, and partly on his observation of particular cases. For which 
reason as well as for that above-mentioned, it should never be con- 
tinued into the desert. 

In the preparation of cold drinks we Americans excel. I had the 
honor of first introducing sherry cobbler, if not into England, at least 
to ‘Young England’ in the universities, and the beverage created a 
perfect furore. In hot compounds, the English have the advantage 
of us. Egg-sherry is better than ege-nogg, and bishop and cardinal 
(alias mulled port and mulled claret) are perfect in their way. The 
French have adopted punch with great zest. Our author speaks of 
it in the highest terms, always w ith “the accompaniment of — what do 
you think 1— toast, lite rally huttered toast, another English importation 
which the Parisians were then beginning to relish. Talking of punch, 
let me give you a hint; the best cold punch is kirsch — no liquor but 
kirsch. You can get it to perfection at Delmonico’s. In that punch 
there is no to-morrow ; a most important consideration. 

If John Waters sees this he will never forgive me for insinuating 
that there is any punch in the world but his; but the truth must be 
told at all risks, in a matter of such importance. 

Under the head of gastronomic tests, some bills of fare are presented 
to us which will not be without interest to the esthetic reader. Here 
they are: 

‘I. Moderate circumstances ; say, five thousand francs income : 

‘1. A fillet of veal piguée and cooked in its own gravy. 

‘2. A turkey stuffed with chestnuts. 

- Fat pigeons properly larded. 


‘4, A dish of sour-crout and sausages. [7] 
‘5. Eufs dla neige. 
Il. Easy circumstances ; say fifteen thousand francs income : 
‘1 A fillet of beef piqué, and cooked in its own gravy, 
2. A fore-quarter of roebuck with cucumber sauce. 
‘3. A leg of mutton ala provencale.t 
‘4, A truffled turkey. 
‘5. New peas. 
‘Ill. Wealth ; say thirty thousand francs income or more : 
‘1. A dish of poultry, seven pounds weight, stuffed with perigord truffles till it becomes a 
globe. 


‘2 An enormous paté de foie gras. 


* Ir is taken for granted that every man has his carafe of water. How ridiculous that at large 
dinners bread and water, the two first necessaries of life, should often be the hardest things to 
get! Your servants should be instructed to put two pieces of bread into each napkin, and carafes 
of water to each guest are indispensable to a well-regulated dinner of any size. 

t Of this dish I confess my entire ignorance. 
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‘3. A great carp ala chambord. 

a Quails truffed and hasted with marrow, upon toast with basil. 
A pike piqué, and farci, with cray-fish sauce. 

6, A pheasant. kept just long enough, piqué on toast. 
A hundred sticks of the largest asparagus with gravy sauce. 

’ 8. Two dozens ortolans a la provenc ale. 

‘9. A pyramid of meringues 4 la ranille and 4 la rose.’ 


These bills of fare suggest at once several reflections. The first 
which naturally presents itself to the financial mind of an American 
is the difference between (iallic and Anglo-Saxon ideas of wealth. 
Would any man in England or America, with six thousand dollars 
or twelve hundred pounds a year, think of giving such dinners as that 
last? I should n’t like to try it, even asa bachelor. The next is the 
absence of all mention of soup. Can it be possible that all the de- 
lightful varieties of this article have been invented within twenty- 
two years? It must be so, for it would be absurd to suppose that if 
they had existed, a professor of the art like M. Brinuat-Savarin, would 
have said nothing about them. The disque d’ecrivisse, for instance 
which makes the taster of it for the first time experience a new and 
unimagined sensation, is one of the last things that an esthetic writer 
would pass over. But the matter is put beyond doubt by a preceding 
chapter, wherein he speaks of potuge as a single and simple article, 
and no more thinks of dividing and classifying potages, than one would 
now of discoursing on different kinds of bread ; though even on that 
subject a not uninstructive chapter might be written, without going 
into as much detail as Athenzus has done.* 

The English are not au fait at the theory of soup. Not but that 
some of their soups, such as hare and turtle, are very delicious ; but 
they are soups to make a dinner off, not to begin a dinner with. After 
consuming a copious plateful of either, you should not attempt to 
partake of any thing except a little game. ‘To be sure the English 
do n’t follow the rule, but after tao supplies of rich and satisfying tur- 
tle, will go on through three or four courses; but the English are 
certainly | gTOSs diners. Bearing in mind this peculiarity of ‘their po- 
tages, it is often a good plan when among them to eschew soup en- 
tirely ; ; for it is possible to make a very “good dinner without soup, 
(though I have a friend who when he reads this won’t believe it.) Such 
a one is even now present to my imagination. I enjoyed it with a 
comrade at Windsor, just three yearsago. It consisted of only three 
dishes, mutton cutlets with tomato sauce, chicken curry and apple 
fritters. The cutlets came up on plate, piping hot, the fritters ditto, 
the curry was dexterously prepared, the ale (so grateful after curry) 
of the best: to make our banquet perfect we only wanted good wine, 
but that is not to be had at an English hotel ‘ for love nor money.’ 

It is astonishing how badly off the English are for wine, consider- 
ing the great quantity they drink and the high price they pay for it. 
They literally do not know what Madeira is. I lived among them 
six years, and in that time knew one corpor ation and two individuals 


* Srnce the above was written, I have ascertained on more minute inquiry that the Trois Fréres 
Provencauz, then boasted twelve varieties of soup. It has now—how many? probably seventy 
atleast. Such is the progress of science. 
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who had the article as it should be. They boast of their sherry ; 
but how often does an American find what he would call a good-glass 
of sherry in England! Observe, I am not speaking of hotels merely, 
but of private families. They principally pride themselves upon 
their port, which is really no wine at all, but an artificial preparation, 
which ought only to be used in mixtures, such as bishop and negus, 
and then with discretion. But it is time to go back to our author 
and his cartes.* 

It will also be observed that in the third bill the epithets prefixed 
to the dishes signify a profusion of good cheer. Indeed, that there 
shall be no mistake on the subject, he subjoins an observation : 

‘For a gastronomic test to pr oduce its effect with certainty, it must 
be comparatively in large quantity. Experience, founded on know- 
ledge of the human heart, teaches us that the most delicate rarity 
loses its influence when not in exuberant proportion; for the first 
impression which it makes upon the guests is naturally checked by 
the fear that they may be shabbily helped, or in certain cases be 
obliged to refuse out of politeness.’ 

Now it seems to me that in this, as well as in every thing, there is 
alimit. Profusion will no doubt often produce a startling effect, but 
it is generally at the expense of good taste. I for one do not like to 
be set down with seven more to a dinner for twenty. Moreover, 
small dishes, except at a very large party, (which is always a mistake, ) 
look more esthetic and manageable than large ones. It is very easy 
for any man with ordinary judgment to hit the proper medium; (of 
course we are speaking of dinners and regular meals; at stand- -up 
collations, ball-suppers, and the like, there must be a great deal of 
waste, and a great allowance for waste ;) but the fault is on the right 
side, and one may be well forgiven for running into it who has wit- 
nessed the meanness with which game is often distributed at very 
pretentious dinners. Titmarsh’s ‘sketch of three people, with one 
quail among them, is hardly a caricature of what often occurs. Speak- 
ing of game, Walker has a truly original idea about its introduction. 
He says, that by being brought on late i in the dinner after the guests’ 
appetites are nearly sated, it loses its rank as a delicacy and becomes 
only equal to an ordinary dish in the beginning of the dinner; there- 
fore he advises that the game should make its appearance first ; and 
if there is not game enough for an entire dinner,t joints afterward. 
The suggestion is a bold one. Meat after game would strike most 
people as a startling doregor agd1¢90” ; and beside, as it is not right 
to be too hungry when attacking a dainty, it appears more reasonable 
to stay the first edge of appetite on something more substantial ; that 
is, supposing the diner to be sharp-set at the beginning, which he 
ought to be. The best plan is now and then to give a game-dinner 








* HE does not speak of them as bills of fare, but as series of gastronomic tests ; so that we must 
suppose them to include only the striking and principal dishes; which will account for the 
omission of entrées, dessert, etc. 

+ WALKER was evidently from his writings a moderate and judicious eater. Thus he speaks 


of having dined one Christmas on a woodcock and a slice of plum-pudding ; a ménu which 
almost frightened the ‘Quarterly Review’ into fits. 
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exclusively, introducing your venison (how seldom, alas! can one ob- 
tain good venison in New-York!) immediately after the soup, then 
your small birds of various species, and a great display of ducks to 
conclude. Dinners of this kind, all in one vein, are very effectual 
forachange. The fish dinners of Greenwich and Blackwall have a 
great reputation; very unduly, in my opinion. Water-zouchy is 
most unsatisfactory stuff; you don’t know whether it is fish or soup, 
hot or cold; whether you are to eat it with a spoon or a fork. bf 
eels they understand so little as actually to serve them plain fried, 
without any kind of sauce; and the much vaunted white-bait is not 
superior to, indeed hardly equal to smelt. Of the eight or ten dishes 
usually comprised in the first courre, the only one worth remember- 
ing is the salmon-cutlets, which are really excellent ; and the best 

art of the whole affair is the cooling and agreeable ‘ cup,’ composed, 
I conjecture, chiefly of sherry and cider, pleasantly flavored with 
various herbs, and iced to the point. By way of contrast to a com- 


arison with our French ménus, let us look at one of Walker’s for a 
hachelot party of eight : 


‘1. Turtle-soup and punch. 


‘2. White-bait, brown-bread and butter, and champagne. 
‘3. Grouse and claret. 


‘4. Apple-fritters and jelly ; claret continued. 
‘5. Ices and fruit; claret continued indefinitely.’ 


The ‘Quarterly Review’ objected to the turtle, not without rea- 
son. The sweet punch which the English always drink with turtle- 
soup is terribly out of place ; and so is, between you and me, reader, 
the Roman-punch introduced at our dinners before the game; at 
least if you intend to eat any game after it. It may do for the wo- 
men, who are not always able to appreciate venison and canvass- 
backs. : 

To come back to BrarLLat-SavaRin’s observation, which has set us 
wandering so far. The last clause of it brings to mind a very cor- 
rect hint, which the considerate reader will not despise because it is 
quoted (from memory) out of a book of etiquette ; for however snob- 
bish it may be generally to refer to such manuals, it does occasionally 
happen that they are written by gentlemen, and you may sometimes 
find in them judicious and appropriate observations. 

‘ There is no error more common among half-bred people than that 
of refusing to take the last piece upon a dish, ‘ out of manners,’ as 
it is called. This is a direct insult to your host, as it insinuates that 
he is not able to furnish a fresh supply when the first is exhausted. 
It is better even to go out of the way for the sake of taking the last 
piece.’ 

To which it may be added, that if the host is such a curmudgeon 
as not to have made sufficient provision, his meanness ought to be ex- 
posed in the most unmistakable way. Item, if a very small pie or 
pudding, or any dish which is expected to ‘ go all round,’ be put be- 
fore you to help, do n’t worry yourself with trying how many infinite- 
simal divisions you can make of it, but distribute it in reasonable 
portions so long as it will hold out, and let the rest go without. It 
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is the host’s fault, not yours. I once saw this experiment tried with 
complete success. Half the guests were pieless that day, but the 
master of the house always took care in future to have his tarts of a 
proper size. 

Some men, according to our author, are gourmands by nature, 
others by position. Of the latter in France he enumerates four 
classes: financiers, doctors, literary men, and dévots, or what we 
should call ‘ Professors of Religion.’ Such a catalogue would hardly 
answer for our meridian, or even just across the channel. It appears 
that the different orders of French nuns are distinguished for dif- 
ferent kinds of confectionary. English parsons are not altogether 
without the reputation of understanding the things which pertain to 
good eating and drinking. The Fellows of Cambridge are right 
hearty livers, clever in the dishes they have, and most liberal and 
Catholic in their acceptance of new ones. I well remember how, 
after the fatigues of one examination, worn out and half delirious, 
(not having slept and scarcely having eaten for five days and nights,) 
I went to the rooms of a fellow-classic to take a quiet cup of tea and 
read poetry to him. This double process had pretty well soothed 
me down, and I was on the point of departing at nine P. M., or 
thereabout, when Horace called me back. 

‘Won’t you stay and read some more Tennyson, Benson, and 
have something to drink? I have some capital cognac that was sent 
me by an old parson in the country.’ 

At these last words I re-seated myself in well-founded confidence. 
Better cognac never came out of France. The morning was con- 
siderably advanced when I fell asleep in his arm-chair, gloriously ob- 
livious of my recent annoyances. 

We have already adverted to the influence of gastronomy and 
table-zesthetics upon the destiny of nations. M. Britiat-Savarin re- 
turns to this head, and illustrates it by a striking example from the 
history of his own country. 

After 1815, the conquered and humbled French were obliged to 
pay more than Jifteen hundred millions of francs in three years. Men 
naturally feared that this enormous drain on the finances would ruin 
the country; but the very reverse proved true. During those three 
years, more moncy came into France than went out of it. The secret 
of this lay in the excellence of the Parisian cookery, which attracted 
thousands of strangers and kept them there. One individual instance 
of temporary loss and ultimate profit is positively gigantic. When 
the invading army passed through Champagne, they helped them- 
selves to s7x hundred thousand bottles of M. Moét’s wine. Inthe ten 
years succeeding, the additional orders which he received from the 
north of Europe more than repaid him for this enormous pillage. 

We now come to a most important topic; not that M. Savarin’s 
remarks upon it are very copious or striking, for he was writing for 
a people who had some knowledge and consideration in the matter ; 
but an infinitely important topic for us Americans, who in relation to 
it show more ‘crass’ ignorance, as Lord Brougham calls it, or wil- 
ful and sinful carelessness, than any people professing to be civilized: 
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An American seems to think he is losing time by taking his dinner at 
a decent pace and preserving a decent composure and tranquillity 
after it. Accordingly, one man rushes to his country-house before 
the last morsel is fairly down; another chooses that time of day of 
all others to take a walk—such a walk, too !—as if his dinner was 
before instead of in him, and he were walking for it; a third chooses 
the half-hour preceding his departure on a journey for the important 
meal, and after shovelling. in his last piece of pie, runs off to catch 
the boat; a fourth jumps into a skeleton buggy and tears over the 
Third-Avenue, his fast-trotter pulling his arms half off. If you are 
asked to make up a riding-party, ten to one the time specified is 
‘after dinner.’ Suppose you are in the country, at a friend’s house. 
How many of my readers can realize the truth of a picture like this ? 
You sit down to table at the early hour of three; not too early, how- 
ever, for you have risen with whatever American bird corresponds 
to the sky-lark, and breakfasted with the chickens. Well, at four, 
instead of enjoying a leisurely cup of coffee and a cigar—if so in- 
clined—on the piazza, and admiring the scenery in luxurious and 
dreamy repose, some fidgetty character proposes to ‘ see the grounds,’ 
and forthwith you are dragged off two or three miles, up hill and 
down, part of the way under a broiling sun, and by way of finish, 
are put into a very imperfectly.cleaned and still more imperfectly- 
bailed boat, and set to work at rowing—of all exercises the most 
laborious to a man not perfectly accustomed to it—for an hour or 
more ; or, as [ said before, you are called on to mount and ride, 
(N. B.—A ride does not mean a drive, which latter diversion, if you 
have a Christian horse, and ‘not one trained on ‘ b’hoy’ principles, is 
a very legitimate and wholesome occupation after dinner in warm 
weather.) Now until our countrymen and countrywomen reform 
these things; until the great truth can be inculcated upon them that 
after a copious meal, abstinence from any thing approaching to severe 
bodily or mental exercise is indispensable for at least one hour ; until 
then, I say, all the tee-totallers and Grahamites that ever prated will 
not save them from bile and dyspepsia. Not but that bad liquor, 
pickles, hot buttered cakes, salt meats, and other things either atro- 
cious in themselves or mischievous in their excess, do undoubtedly 
cause a great deal of harm; but the prime evil of all is, that what- 
ever they eat they do not take time to digest it. 

The English are as gross and nearly as undiscriminating feeders 
as we; but they understand perfectly this matter of digestion. The 
hardest reading student at the university, the most plodding barrister 
at the inns of court, the shrewdest and most diligent merchant, all 
eschew on principle hard work of any sort for the hour or two suc- 
ceeding their prandiation; and this praiseworthy custom may divide 
with their regular and systematic exercise the merit of that magnifi- 
cent health and strength which characterize all the upper and middle 
classes of England. 

These remarks upon the post-prandial period naturally bring up 
another great question, to which, reader mine, I do entreat your at- 
tention. We used to practice the good old English custom of ‘see- 
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ing mahogany ; that j is, in ney minutes or half an hour den den: 
sert is placed on the table, the ladies retire and the gentlemen remain 
at table for about an hour longer. But it is with sincere grief and 
mortification that I am compelled to observe and confess that within 
a few years this ancient usage has been invaded and nearly displaced 
by the continental custom, according to which both ladies and gen- 
tlemen rise very soon after the dessert has appeared ; before in fact 
the more deliberate part of the guests have done justice to it or begin 
to appreciate the Bordeaux. Now I maintain that for the real pur- 
pose and object of a dinner-party — which is not to make a great dis- 
play of plate and china, and bully your guests under the pretence of 
hospitality, nor to ‘kill off? people who have invited you before, in 
conformity with the usages of a heartless and hollow etiquette, but 
to bring people together that they may enjoy themselves ; and accord- 
ingly BrILLAT-SAVARIN nobly and philosophically declares, that ‘ to in- 
vite any one to dinner is to take charge of his happiness for the time 
that he remains under your roof’ —-for the real purpose and object of 
a dinner-party, I say, the English is on all accounts preferable. It is 
not always possible nor desirable that all your guests should be inti- 
mate associates to begin with; one great use of a dinner is to make 
pleasant and clever people acquainted with each other, and give them 
the opportunity of becoming friends if they mutually suit. Now this 
opportunity is much better “promoted by the English plan, because, 
First, there are certain subjects on which gentlemen are most dis. 
posed to talk out, and draw one another out, and converse easily and 
naturally, which are mere bores to the ladies. Such are, first, poli- 
tics ; secondly, some particular branches of science and literature 
which are generally out of a lady’s line; third, different kinds of 
business and commercial affairs. In like manner, the women have 
their peculiar topics; for instance, nice points of dress and millinery, 
about which few gentlemen take much interest or have much know- 
ledge. So that nothing throws your company together and makes 
them talk out and lets them within each other, so to speak, like sepa- 
rating the sexes for a time and letting each conyerse on its own topics. 
Seconpty. A man is naturally inclined immediately after dining 
to some little abandon of attitude and manner. He likes to lean back 
in his chair or to turn it half round to his neighbor’s, or perhaps, if 
he has well dined, to let out a button or two of his waistcoat. Nor 
do I believe that some corresponding latitude is altogether unpleasing 
to the fair sex, and that they object to reclining in their fauteuils fora 
while and gossiping at leisure among themselves without the trouble 
of having to try to look interested at fine gentlemen speeches. Then 
there are men who like to smoke after dinner; and though not an 
habitual smoker myself, I know enough of the effects of the cigar to 
sympathize with those who find it an exceeding comfort about that 
time. There are some also who like their half-bottle of Bordeaux 
after dinner, and others (like myself) who like to sip their glass or two 
very leisurely. Now by letting a man do these things (which he can do 
only when the English plan is adopted) you make him feel at home 
at once: he grows genial and natural, and disposed to talk other things 
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beside mere duwiegpesten common-place, onl lets you see something 
of what manner of man he is. Thus you may find out more about 
a person, his specialités, strong and weak points, good qualities, hob- 
bies, etc., by dining once with him, English fashion, than fifty times 
French fashion, in which latter case, indeed, unless you sit near him 
you may never come to know him at all. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these potent and unanswerable reasons to 
the contrary, the non-mahogany system is fast gaining ground among 
us, being urged and supported by two classes, the Gallomanic fash- 
ionables who will follow the French blindly in every thing (though 
even the French are not so abrupt as their imitators here, and do not 
rush away from the table in ten minutes after the fruit and ices are put 
on) and the stingy fine people who are shy of their wine. I dined once 
with a character of the latter sort, and it was amusing. (or rather it 
would have been to any but a s sufferer) to watch how carefully he ab- 
stained from taking any notice of the decanters before him (of course 
through mere absence) and how spirited his conversation became with 
those immediately on each side of him. Having a presentiment that 
there was but a quarter of an hour before us, I vainly strove to catch 
his eye with looks that almost magnetized the decanters themselves 
and brought them down of their own accord. It was only throwing 
away so much ocular indignation and entreaty. At length when he 
had nicely calculated his time, he started the wine with a great flourish 
and it had just gone once round when Mesdames rose, the host started 
with his lady, and we as in duty bound did the same. Now if a man 
only drinks one_glaas of wine at his dessert he likes not to have to do 
it in a hurry. But the truth is that most diners-out like more, if they will 
act in truth, and not play hypocrites to themselves and one another. 
And without any fear of falling into the former English habits of 
vinous excess (which honest John has now happily amended) a guest 
may well and comfortably, during the hour of social relaxation, when 
the chairs of the well-dined banqueters are drawn close together, im- 
bibe his half-bottle of red wine, preceded and followed by a glass of 
Madeira or Sherry. (This is a very good rule, a glass of white wine 
as a foundation for the claret, and another as a preparation for the 
coffee ; it was one of Brummett’s.) ‘There is surely nothing indeli- 
cate, or ungallant or discourteous in a man’s drinking more than a 
woman, any more than there is in his eating more, which every one 
takes as a matter of course. Indeed the latter fact necessarily leads 
to the former. 

And now, should the reader be afflicted with the too prevalent epi- 
demic of Anglophobia, he may begin to chafe, so it will to appease 
him with some of our Frenchman’s maxims for a dinner, which how- 
ever I shall take the liberty of accompanying, as in a former instance, 
with such commentaries as theysuggest. BriLLat-SavARIN introduces 
them with the appropriate observation that ‘however delicate the 
meats, and however sumptuous the accessories, there is no enjoyment 
at table, should the wine be bad, the guests collected indiscriminately, 
and the meal consumed with precipitation.’ 
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‘The number of guests should not exceed twelve, so that the con- 
versation may be general.’ 

Connu et agrée. 1 will not positively affirm that it is impossible to 
conduct a lar ge dinner on esthetic principles, as [ have never dined 
with very great people, and am not prepared to say what the union of 
colossal fortune and highly cultivated taste may not accomplish ; but 
I am sure it must be very difficult. One reason immediately suggests 
itself, At a very large. table there must be a considerable interval 
between each course, and supposing that the guests are so felicitously 
grouped as to be thle to amuse themselves during these intervals, 
with or without the assistance uf music, (and this is not probable 
where the guests are numerous,) the whole period of the dinner must 
ultimately be protracted to a tedious length. For a bachelor dinner, 
eight is an excellent number. By the way, when the head of a family 
gives a bachelor party, he should either pitch his tent at a restaura- 
teur’s for the occasion, or contrive that Madame shall dine with her 
relations. One woman among seven men is awfully out of place, and 
sure to be bored herself without adding any thing to their pleasure. 

‘The cuests should be so selected that their pursuits shall be vari- 
ous, while their tastes are analogous, and with such points of contact 
that you will not be obliged to have recourse to the odious formality 
of introductions.’ 

A magnificent expression of profound wisdom. ‘The guests 
should be so selected that their pursuits shall be various while their 
tastes are analogous ;’ that is to say,they must be gentlemen and lib- 
erally-educated men in the highest sense of those terms; and then, 
however diverging their lines of business or pleasure, they will be 
sure to find points of contact. ‘T he odious formality of intr oductions’ 
is a strong phrase, but not too strong for the occasion. We have car- 
ried this absurdity to its height. I don’t know whether the elaborate 
presentation and solemn hand-shaking that one has to undergo every 
where is more annoying or ridiculous. How much better they 
manage these things in “England ! There you meet a stranger at 
dinner ; over the wine you hear him tak and perhaps talk to him ; 
you learn his name indirectly and he yours; you take a survey of the 
man, physically, intellectually, and socially; and afterward it is at 
your option to know him or not when you next meet. Which ever 
you do he has no right to be offended. 

‘ The dining-room should be brilliantly lighted, the table-furniture 
of remarkable propriety, and the temperature between sixty and sev- 
enty degrees.’ 

The fir st hint needs no comment. The second may for a moment 
‘give us pause.’ There are many things connected with the equip- 
ment of the table, involving more or less expense. It is not every 
one who is the fortunate possessor of costly plate and sumptuous 
china. The most accessible luxury, and that which gives most plea- 
sure in proportion, is ~_ cut glass. The delicate form of a de- 
canter and still more of a glass, adds a new zest to the generous liquor 
contained in it, and makes the esthetic drinker linger goblet in hand. 
But the plate and china are very glorious things for those that have 
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them. Only it is a fatal mistake (happily more common in Europe 
than here) to suppose that any display of these can atone for any de- 
ficiency in that which is upon them. On the contrary, the more ex- 
quisite your china and plate the more necessity that your cook should 
be irreproachable. Any thing bad, or shabby, or scanty in the dinner, 
is only aggravated by the gorgeousnes of the service, which is then 
felt to be but a bitter mockery. The temperature of the room will 
depend not merely not on the quantity of fuel employed, but also on 
the number of guests in proportion to its size. I mention this appa- 
rently self-evident fact, because many people who give dinners do most 


certainly lose sight of it. Not unconnected with this is another fault 


which deserves the most serious animadversion ; that of putting more 


people at a table than providence and the cabinet-maker intended 
should sit at it.* Doctor Whewell, the master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was a sad sinner in this respect. I used to think that his 
parties were given on the principle of solving some problem in phy- 
sics like this: Given a table of a certain size ; required the number of 
individuals that can be brought around it in a sedentary posture. It 
was once my felicity to give him a gentle hint. Being in the position 
of a trussed goose at his board, in some crippled movement, I con- 
trived to knock over a tumbler. Whereupon he looked thunder-cloud- 
ish, and the uncivilized Cantabs there assembled began to laugh by 
way of restoring the stranger (it was the third month of my residence 
in England) to his ease. With a composed countenance I turned to 
the great W , and assured him that ‘ accidents would happen in 
the best regulated families,’ a pregnant proverb involving the infe- 
rence that d.fortiori were they likely to happen when people were 
packed together in that fashion. 


‘The men should be intellectual without pretension, and the wo- 
men amiable without coquetry.’ 

Methinks I hear the reader say, ‘ It is very easy to give such rules 
as these, but to be able to comply with them is another thing.’ 

Perfectly right: it 7s difficult to follow this direction, and I am glad 
you appreciate the difficulty. Half the battle is to select your com- 

any. It is a work of thought for a bachelor party: when you ask 

couples the task becomes one of great nicety, and when you mean to 
invite the men and women separately, all your cleverness and all 
Madame’s will be brought into play. To combine a party of young la- 
dies and unmarried gentlemen, and make the dinner go off well, is 
the highest triumph of social genius. 


On this most important subject a few suggestions may not be alto- 
gether out of place. 


1. James Smith’s rule for a literary bachelor party is, eight guests : 
six talkers; two listeners. 

Scholium. The most valuable guest is he who can be a talker or a 
listener, aceording to the company he is in. This requires a man to 
be brilliant, sensible and modest, a rare and happy union of eMC 





* WHEREAS arm-chairs are very pleasant on other accounts, they are particularly useful on 
this, that they prevent the possibility of over-crowding your table. 
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2. Beware of bringing too many lions spellers they are not apt 
to roar in perfect concert. This is a very natural error when you are 
feasting a stranger or foreigner. Anxious to show off to him the 
celebrities of your place and your acquaintance with them, you are 
tempted to ask all the men of note your room and table will hold, 
forgetting the first rule, that to give talkers their fair chance, there 
must be listeners. 

3. Avoid all das bleus. 

4. Avoid all men who, as was said of Coleridge, ‘ have a talent for 
monologue.’ Any one who will monopolize the conversation, how- 
ever great his talents and acquirements may be, is oppressive at a 
dinner. The places for such people are sovrées and conversaziones, 
where they can lecture to circles of admirers. 

5. One fool positive, that is to say an individual who persists in 
making stupid remarks, whether talked to or not, is enough to spoil a 
whole party. 

6. Some of the very pleasantest parties are those made up of per- 
sons who have at some period of their lives been intimate ; but who, 
by their daily pursuits or other circumstances are prevented from 
meeting very often. This is the remark of a shrewd English friend : 
it has a relation with Britiat-Savarin’s precept, that ‘ the pursuits of 
the guests should be various and their tastes analogous.’ 

‘ The dishes should be most carefully selected and not too numerous, 
and the wines the very best, each of his kind.’ 

The other precepts I omit, because some of them, such as those 
relative to the coffee and the liqueurs, have been already anticipated, 
and others relative to temporary fashions, such as tea, toast and punch, 
which were then (in 1825) recently-introduced English novelties. 
But the last one deserves attention. 

‘ No one should go before eleven, but every one should be in bed 
by twelve.’ 

This corresponds to the Englishman’s rule who hung over the 
chimney-piece of his dining-room : ‘ Come at seven, go at eleven.’ 

But one day an erratic friend, who wished to prolong the festivities, 
inserted a monosyllable which materially changed the nature of the 
precept, for it then read: ‘Come at seven, go rr at eleven.’ And they 
did ‘ go it’ accordingly. 

This closing precept takes it for, granted that the guests have no 
other engagement that night. But from a dinner to an evening party 
or ball is a natural and customary progress, and therefore the natural 
arrangement seems to he that your carriage should come to take you 
from one just in time to take you ¢o the other. And this reminds of 
another argument in favor of the English habit of remaining at table. 
It occupies an hour or two agreeably, which by the pseudo-Gallic i in- 
novation is utterly thrown away. What earthly use is there in break- 
ing up your dinner-party at eight or half-past eight when no one goes 
to a ball before ten? Or if there is no ball to go to, it is even worse. 
You reach home before nine: it is too early to go to bed, and your 
evening is just broken up. If I had quoted all Savarin’s maxims, you 
would have seen that his post-prandial arrangements are not so di- 
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rectly antagonistic to those of the English. The sederwnt is transferred 
from the dining-room to the drawing room ; there is whist for the gen- 
tlemen instead of politics, and punch instead of claret; but one of 
the great ends, repose and ease in the house where you have just 
dined, is attained by analogous, though different means. 

Our next halting in the physiology shall be the meditations on cor- 
pulence. The reader must not be too startled at hearing that one 
cause of obesity is — eating and drinking too much. The quality of the 
aliment however, has as much to do with the matter as the quantity. 
Bread is exceedingly fattening ; those therefore who are inclined to be 
corpulent should eat but little, and that little of rye. They should also 
avoid eggs, potatoes, rice, pastry and other farinaceous substances. (Lam 
afraid this last sentence reads somewhat like the grocer’s sign, — Soap, 
candles, blacking and other vegetables for sale here. Don't put down 
the confusion to BRILLAT-Savarin’s discr edit; itis allmyfault. Iam 
trying to condense the substance of his remarks as much as possible, 
for this grave treatise which set out to be eight pages, has run on to 
a length that frightens me; and hence you see dum brevis esse laboro, 
etc.) They must also have a horror of beer. So much for negatives ; 
for positive remedies, they must eat radishes and celery and drink 
seltzer-water and light French wines. The next precept seems some- 
what inconsistent with this, for they are commanded to eschew vine- 
gar, and the command is enforced by a touching history of a beautiful 
girl, who by drinking a glass of vinegar every morning in the foolish 
hope of thereby reducing her figure, brought herself to a premature 
grave at the age of eighteen. Finally, it will be well if they can rise 
early and take much exercise on foot and on horseback, but these re- 
commendations, the author adds, are difficult to follow, and he there- 
fore does not depend much upon them. The chapter in which he 
enlarges on the ‘ difficulties’ of carrying out these most simple pre- 
scriptions are amusingly and at the same time painfully indicative of 
the Celtic character as contrasted with the Anglo-Saxon. What to an 
Englishman or Englishwoman is second, nay, first nature, is an out- 
of the way and impracticable remedy to a French ditto. 

Those unfortunates who suffer from the opposite defect, will of 
course adopt a contrary regimen, take eggs at breakfast, rice, potatoes 
and pastry at dinner, and plenty of bread at all times, They will 
drink beer, (which it is not considered vulgar to do in London and 
Paris, and which it is supremely absurd to consider unlady-like here, 
although there are dummies among us who if told that a young lady 

‘drank beer’ would look at her as a sort of Lola Montez,) and pay 
proper attention to sponge-biscuits, macaroons and similar varieties 
of confectionary. The author expatiates with much feeling on the 
régime incrassant, commencing thus : 

' Every lean woman wishes to grow plumper; we have noted the 
desire in a thousand instances ; it is then to render a final homage to 
the all-powerful sex, that we shall endeavor to replace by real forms 
those fictitious charms of silk and cotton which one sees 80 profusely 
exposed in the shops, to the great scandal of all rigid moralists who 
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pass by in a tremor and turn away their faces from these chimeras as 
sedulously as, nay, more so than if the reality were before them.’ 

Elsewhere in more homely and practical language he says, that ‘ it 
is as easy to fatten a woman as a chicken.’ 

Here is a delicious bit of esthetic enthusiasm : 

‘Shun all acids, except salad which rejoices the heart.’ 

Salad as a great many Americans and almost all Englishmen make 
it, does any thing but rejoice the heart. Will it be believed that ina 
cookery-book published in this city and sold by several of the princi- 
pal booksellers, there occurs a receipt for dressing salad which leads 
off thus. ‘ Take three spoonfuls of oil and as many of vinegar’ A 
mingled feeling of indignation and pity stops my pen. Whoever wrote 
down that receipt in cold blood ought to be sent forever to where we 
are about to accompany M. Britiat-Savarin. 

Namely, Lent. 

Not however with the intention of fasting ; the more so as our au- 
thor expressly condemns fasting as a very bad practice, wherein I take 
it for granted that my readers are good Protestants enough to agree 
with him. No, we will only touch on this meditation because it gives 
a sketch of the manner in which the Parisians at the middle of last 
century arranged their meals when they were zo¢ in Lent. 

‘We used to breakfast before nine on bread and cheese, fruits and 
sometimes cold meat. [Not in the order in which they are here enu- 
merated it is to be hoped. | 

Between twelve and one we dined on the habitual soup and soup- 
beef, with better or worse accompaniments as our means and other 
circumstances allowed. 

At four there was a lunch, a light meal for the particular benefit of 
children and of those who piqued themselves on following the usages 
of antiquity. 

But there were supperish lunches which began at five and lasted 
indefinitely. 

‘About eight came the supper; roast, side-dishes, sweets, salad 
and dessert.’ 

That is what we should call a late dinner minus the soup and fish. 
Nature seems to dictate that the principal meal should be taken when 
the fatigue of the day is over; whether it be called dinner or supper 
is a mere fashion of the times. 

From speculating on the usages of different ages, the transition is 
easy to a history of the art. Our author says a great deal about the 
cookery of the Greeks and Romans, and it would be easy for me to 
say as much more, and overwhelm you with an ocean of erudition, 
gossip and jokes, more or less bad, out of that inexhaustible Athe- 
neus. But nothing is farther from my intention, because, in the first 
place, our knowledge of the classical cuisine is very imperfect when 
we come to details, and secondly, what we do know in a general way 
does not impress one very favorably. With the deepest veneration 
for the poetry of the ancients, I have a very moderate opinion of their 
table-zesthetics. The thick inspissated wines, the clumsy fashion of 
lying down at meals, which no modern but Fanny Kemble has ever 
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been able to prnstiée, the Rorhatw’ preference for porkt—thie Athe- 
nians were more esthetic, and founded their suppers on fish and 
game—all these and various other peculiarities of theirs, are to us 
incomprehensible, if not barbarous. One or two things I will just 
allude to, as they show amusing resemblances in ancient and modern 
matters. The Greeks had regular bills of fare ; so the prince of gos- 
sips tells us in his second book. ‘When the host had reclined,’ he 
says, ‘there was presented a little writing, (7g¢mucr(diov t, ) contain- 
ing a sketch of the preparé ations, so that he might know what delica- 
cies the cook was going to serve.”* And in one of the later books of 
this indefatigable gourmand there is a list of receipts for making cake, 
several of which on examination I have found to be, with the ‘substi- 
tution of sugar for i honey, very g good receipts for those good old 
KNICKERBOCKER pr eparations, krullers, dough-nuts and oel y-koeks. 
Happening once to mention this to a Cantab friend, he remarked 
that one of the London University professors (let us say ‘ George 
Long ;’ for a story is only half a story unless there are some names 
in it;) had tried to put into practice these very receipts, and made an 
awful mess of them. Somewhat taken aback by this, I at length be- 
thought me of inquiring whether Long had ever in his life before 
made cakes of any kind. ‘To which the response being in the nega- 
tive, ‘Ah!’ quoth we, ‘ that accounts for the milk in the cocoa-nut.’ 
There is one most luxurious practice of the ancients worthy of all 
imitation: that of delighting their guests, after the repast was over, 
with a display of the first professional talent. I commend this to 
the attention of the next millionare in Gotham who is going to open 
a magnificent house in a magnificent manner, and to do the magnifico 
generally. Let him engage Trufli, Rossi and Benedetti, and enter- 
tain his company after dinner to the second act of Lucrezia Borgia. 
Thirty -eight pages of manuscript, and we are only just at the be- 
ginning of the second part of the Physiology! What a pity we 
cannot linger on that second part! It would have been a rich treat, 
for here the author drops precept and argument entirely, and indulges 
himself in illustration and anecdote. 1 should have liked above | all 
things to relate to you his preservation of a huge turbot’s ‘ entirety’ 


after it had puzzled the don vivants of Villecréne as much as one of 


its — did Domitian’s senate of old; and his Day with the Ber- 
nardines, which reminds us of the song about 


‘THE monks of old, 
What jolly good souls they were!’ 





and shows that some of the brotherhood at least have not deteriorated 
in this respect; and the consternation of the innkeeper when re- 
quired to lodge and entertain a large arrival of English, ‘for not 
more than six francs ;’ and a dozen other good stories ; but it could 
hardly be done short of this whole number of the Kwickensocaza. 
Let me just give you one anecdote; not because it is by any means 
the best, but because it is the shortest. The author having been 
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slightly ‘done’ by an apothecary, is on the point of calling the worthy 
dispenser of drugs to account, when he is suddenly deterred by re- 
membering the bad success of his friend General Bouvier in an en- 
counter with one of the fraternity. This general sent for M. Bru.vat- 
SAVARIN to sustain him in the interview with his apothecary, who had 
overcharged him; and to the further intimidation of this redoubtable 
personage he had arrayed himself in full uniform, orders and all. 
He was just explaining this to our author, ‘ When even as he spoke 
the door opened, and we beheld a man of about fifty-five years enter, 
carefully dressed. He was of lofty stature and sedate step. His 
whole appearance would have presented a uniform aspect of severity, 
had not his eyes and mouth together betokened something sardonic 
in their connection.’ 

| What a novel Savarin might have written if he had tried! Did 
you ever see a character better introduced? It is a perfect opening 
of a mysterious chapter. | 

‘He approached the fire-place, refusing to take a seat, and the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued, which I have faithfully retamed in my me- 
mory : 

‘THE GENERAL. 

‘Sir, this is a regular apothecary’s bill that you have sent me, 

and 





‘THE MAN IN BLACK, 
‘Sir, [ am not an apothecary. 
"THE GENERAL. 
‘ And what ave you then, Sir? 
‘THE MAN IN BLACK, 
‘Sir, I practice pharmacy. 
‘THE GENERAL. 


‘Very well, Mr. Practiser of Pharmacy, your boy ought to have 
told you 





‘THE MAN IN BLACK. 
‘Sir, I have no boy. 
‘THEE GENERAL. 


‘Who was that young man then ? 
: ‘THE MAN IN BLACK, 
‘Sir, he is a pupil. 
‘THE GENERAL. 


‘Well, Sir, I wished to tell you that your drugs 





‘THE MAN IN BLACK. 
‘Sir, I do not sell drugs. 
‘THE GENERAL. 


‘ And what do you sell then, Sir ? 


‘THE MAN IN BLACE: 
‘ Sir, | sell medicines.’ 
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‘ There ie diccitaaten finished. The general, ashamed of having 
committed so many solecisms and of being so little advanced in the 
knowledge of the pharmaceutic tongue, was thrown into confusion, 
forgot what he had to say, and paid all that was demanded.’ 

And now, reader, a word in your ear before we part. Do you 
prefer that Celtic or Anglo-Saxon principles to prevail in the world ? 
[f you have any tendency to the Puritan faith, if you undertake to 
be a strict moralist and a religious man, you can hardly help desiring 
that the latter should triumph. Very well; if you give up the 
science of table-zsthetics, which has so important an influence on 
mankind, to the Celts, you leave in their hands a tremendous weapon 
and means of obtaining power. Ask a Frenchman the reason of his 
country’s ascendency ; and if aconceited man like Michelet, he will 
tell you that it is because France has lavished more blood and trea- 
sure and labor in the cause of humanity than all the other nations in 
the world together, which is very much after the manner of Mi- 
chelet; or if you ask a more modest man, like our physiologist, he 
will say that it is because the French are so obliging in their inter- 
course with strangers as always to let themselves down to the level 
of their capacity ; of the truth of which those who have travelled 
abroad can judge for themselves. But the true secret is, depend 
upon it, the progress which the French have made in the arts of dress 
and cookery, wherein, notwithstanding occasional absurdities, they 
on the whole very much surpass the rest of the world. By the for- 
mer they gain the women; by the latter, both sexes. Will you yield 
them without an effort the whole of this advantage, or try to put your- 
self as nearly on an equal footing as you can? ‘ What’s the reason 

the devil should have all the good tunes?’ said some great divine ; 


Calvin, was it, or Wesley? ‘ What’s the reason the French should 
have all the good dinners ?’ says Came, Been. 
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Sue that is fair, though never vain or proud, 

More fond of home than fashion’s changing crowd ; 
Whose taste refined even female friends admire, 
Dressed not for show, but robed in neat attire: 

She who has learned with mild forgiving breast 

To pardon frailties, hidden or confest ; 

True to herself, yet willing to submit, 

More swayed by love than ruled by worldly wit: 
Though young, discreet, though ready, ne’er unkind, 
Blessed with no pedant’s but a woman’s mind, 

She wins our hearts, toward her our thoughts incline, 
So at her door go leave my Valentine. 
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Felipa: a Poem. 


In Pisa once (so did me tell 

A pilgrim,) lived an aged knight, 

By Sr. Laco’s holy well, 

And Pierro D’axsa was he hight ; 
His cheek with care was sunk and thin, 
His head was white and eke his chin ; 
Brawny his limtbs and broad the chest 
On which his thoughtful arms did rest ; 
Often in war arrayed he’d been 
Against the neighboring Florentine, 
And crosses oft and scars he won ; 
Yet was he not a Pisan born, 

But from the mountains stern and wild 
Of Spain. He had an only child; 

A simple, young, unconscious thing, 
As fair as cloudless morn in spring, 
With sunny hair and eyes of light, 

A forehead ample, smooth and white, 
Persuasive mouth, and rounded chin, 
(An hermit dimple dwelt therein,) 
With over all the pensive grace 

We see in the Maponna’s face. 

They were of Andalusian race, 

And noble heritage could claim, 
Though poor: Fe.ira was her name. 


*T was noon: the houses, cool and high; 
Tempered the sultry summer air ; 

The narrow pavement, smooth and dry, 
Lay hushed and shaded from the glare ; 
Faintly was heard the tinkling rill 

That over-ran the sacred well ; 

The very air was whisper-still, 

When hark! the tolling of a bell — 

A trumpet note —a rattling drum ; 
Near and more near a gathering hum 
Of countless footsteps might be heard, 
And squadrons forming at the word. 
The Stradiot lancer, cannonier, 

The steel-clad bold arquebusier, 

Come hastening, while the summoning note 
Peals from the bugle’s brazen throat ; 
Sudden against the clear blue sky 

A host of lances rise cn high, 

And banners float and pennants stream, 
Cuirass and pluméd helmets gleam, 
Where, gorgeous in their armed array, 
Come Pisa’s chosen chivalry. 
Horsemen and foot the lines prolong, 
Cannon are rolling midst the throng, 
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Felipa: a Poem. 


Far up the street now dimly seen ; 
‘Arm! arm! they cry; ‘the Florentine ! 
They pour in waves from every street, 
From every channel far and wide, 

With trampling hoofs and eager feet, 
Rolls on the human tide! 

And now above the tumult broke 

The first air-shattering cannon-stroke ; 

‘ The walls! the walls! the foe assails !’ 
As leaves before autumnal gales, 
Tumultuous, wildly, orderless, 

‘Toward the gate in throngs they press ; 
Fainter and fainter grows the din — 
‘The distant shout, the trumpet’s swell, 
‘The heavy boom of culverin, 

Far echoes like a funeral knell ; 

‘The lonely street is hushed and still, 
Save from yon hoary tower a bell 

Is tolling, while the silver rill 

Glides murmuring from the sainted well. 


The street was still: the sun was low; 
It was a piteous note of wo 

That smote Fr.ira’s anxious breast, 

As come the tumbril soft and slow, 
Bearing the wounded. ‘There did rest 

A dying warrior, breathing yet ; 

With blood his side was red and wet, 

And from his helm in many a ray 

His hair was streaming thin and gray, 
Slowly his life did ebb away ; 

Sunken his eyes —a plaintive moan 
From the frothed lips — again a groan 
Listening Fexira heard —a thrall 

Falls on her bosom like a pall! 

They stop before the very door. 

Lifeless she sinks; the marble floor 
Echoes the soldiers’ heavy tread, 

‘The stairway now — and now is laid 
Within the room the dying knight ; 

‘ Where is my child” he groaned in pain ; 
‘Daughter! Fexira!’ Soon a light 
Was brought ; there lay the twain, 
Father and child— oh! piteous plight! 
Those hardy soldiers at the sight 

Melted to tears ; from off the floor 

‘They raised her gently, (those rude bands 
Who kill for hire,) and to restore 

Her life essay. Soon are her hands 
Outstretched, as one who wakes from sleep, 
Neath the fringed lids her eyes now peep ; 
A long-drawn breath she does respire, 
And lives to view her dying sire. 


Resting against the faithful breast 

Of young Francesco, Prerro lay, 
Whose limbs, in silk and velvet drest, 
Beseeméd not the deadly fray ; 
Broidered with gold the purple strap 
Where hung his sword; the pluméd cap 
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Felipa: a Poem. 


‘T'winkled with jewels in the light ; 

But aye his eye was bold and bright, 

And on his brow a crimson gap 

Told of the foeman and the fight. 

Firm as the tempest-beaten rock, 
Francisco and the Knight the shock 
‘That day withstood, when o’er the trench 
The hardy Swiss, th’ impetuous French, 
The Florentine and Milanese, 

Swarmed on the works like angry bees ; 
Allied to crush the patriots’ might, 

And trample on the Pisan’s right ; 
Ambitious slaves! three days shall see 
Thy armies scattered, and the free 
Exultant, with unfettered hands 

Above the fallen, captive bands ! 

But thee, poor knight! thy hoary head 
Frosted with age, must soon be laid 

Low in the grave ; thy daughter’s moans, 
Thy gory hands upraised in prayers, 

Thy breast that heaves with piteous groans 
None can relieve; no earthly care 

Can save thee; far from native land 
Wounded to death! And where the hand 
‘To shelter this poor innocent? 

Francisco’s eyes on her were bent 

In tearful pity. So the night 

Slow passed and at the bed of death 
Love drew its life-sustaining breath. 


Youth is the time of hope and love! 
The sun-bright clouds of morn that move 
With golden glory through the sky 

In the clear lake reflected lie ; 

So youth reflects the hues of heaven 

In the bright mirror of his breast 
Boundless as air, to all ’t is given 

And but to live, is to be blest. 


*T is morn; in clouds the moon has set ; 
As stars, upon the distant plain 

The ruddy watch-fires twinkle yet ; 
Gently descends the summer rain, 

And like a nun the early day, 

Comes sweeping on in garments gray. 
Dying at last the old man lay, 

His helm and broken corslet shone 
Beneath the taper’s fitful ray: 

Restless, the night with many a moan 
Had passed: ‘ Fexira! child!’ he said, 
‘ Poor orphan maid, thy homeless head 
Whe shall protect” ‘That gallant youth 
Sank on his knees, and said, ‘ In truth 
Her grief hath touched me to the soul 
And if I may her love control, 

And none her father’s care supply, 


By Holy Mary, that will I!’ 


As oft through clouds the sinking sun 
Darts a last glory, so there shone 
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O’er Pizrro’s pallid face a ray 

Of heavenly hope ; composed he lay 

{n prayer ; anon he raised his head, 

To bless Francesco and the maid, 

And then, as one whose task is o’er, 
Smiling sarik back, and breathed no more. 


dae 


‘Turek years had passed, and now the sun 
In Libra poised his course doth run 
Dividing equal day and night ; 

The yellow harvest bathed in light 
Sleeps in the sunshine far below 

Upon the slopes of Val d’Amo ; 

Palaces, vineyards, olive-groves, 

With varied beauty paint the plain, 

And throtgh the midst the river moves, 
Gleaming and winding like a vein 

Of silver through the golden grain. 
Rude as a quarry lies the town 

Beneath this turret’s breezy crown, 

In squares and angles, hewn and brown ; 
And leaning ’gainst the clear blue sky, 
Yon hoary tower uplifts on high 

Its head, as some lone sentinel 

That rests, yet marks the foeman well. 


Beside this castle’s ivied wall 

Aged and grey, and sculptured all, 
Extends a garden wild and fair 

With clustering roses all bespread, 
Whose fragrance fills the drowsy air : 
Entwined in arches overhead, 

Lemon and orange trees unite 

Their golden fruit and blossoms white, 
And through the leaves of glossy green 
Is marble faun or wood-nymph seen, 
Or spouting fountain, from its crown 
Shaking the diamond drops adown. 


Hidden within a shady cover 

By whispering leaves enrooféd over, 
Feira sate: Why need the verse 

An oft-repeated tale rehearse ? 

Suffice it that the orphan maid 
Francesco loved; and when was paid 
Her debt of grief, with tender art 

He won her to his knightly heart. 
Beside her was a dame of place, 

High in the Spanish court ; her face 
Seemed like Frxira’s when a smile 
Was hovering there ; she could beguile 
With softest speech whene’er she would, 
All courtly arts she understood ; 
Intrigue, and schemes of apt finesse, 
And choicest phrase her speech to dress. 
Time had not dimmed her brilliant een, 
Nor marred with lines her features fair, 
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But subtle passions lurked within, 
And devilish guile was painted there. 


Her husband was a Count of worth, 

Of noble Andalusian birth, 

Well known in tourney and in war 

By Christian knight and turbaned Moor ; 

But as it chanced in fatal hour 

He found her in a lonely bower, ) 
With Ruy pe Siiva; ‘ Knight accursed! 

Come forth !’ —then straight with ward and thrust 
Their swords are crossed in deadly strife, 

As each one sought the other's life. 

Brief was the fight — lo! on the sward 

Her lover lies ! — the husband’s sword 

Has slain the favorite of the King; 

His infant daughter he doth bring 

Forth from her cradle. Never more 

That Knight shall view his native shore ! 


Oh! woman! spotless, innocent, 

A radiant angel thou art sent 

Whether as mother, child or wife 

To guide our erring steps through life ; 

But if thou fallest — in works of evil 

Thy skill and zeal can match the devil: 
Ah! little does Feira dream 

That face, where smile and softness beam, 
Can act the traitor’s cursed part, 

And win from her Francesco’s heart ; 
Poor dove! she feels the cruel smart 

Of altered love and husband’s frown ; 

At that great wo her heart sinks down, 
And in the widow's willing ear 

(Doubtless the words well pleased to hear,) 
She pours the tale: ‘ What fatal word 
Has reft from me my bosom’s lord ? 

Doth he repent he stooped his state 

‘To poor Fexira? — fitting mate 

For one so noble I was, stre 

Unfriended, dowerless, nameless, poor ? 
And yet E loved him— oh! this pain 
Rives my poor heart!’ Before the twain 
Francesco stands; with high disdain 

His brow is knit: ‘ Again this face? 

Go to thy chamber; if disgrace 

Stood hand-maid on my marriage-day, 
Need tell to all the tale, I pray? 

Hast thou no shame? or is it pride 
To say thou wast a pauper bride ?” 


With streaming eyes upraised to heaven, 
Feira hears each fatal word, 

That seem like sharpened poniards driven 
In her heart’s centre. To her lord 

She turns, as she would speak ; but soon 
Falls at his feet in deadly swoon. 


The night is cold, the wind is high, 
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The gray mist driveth o’er the sky, 
The midnight moon, though at the full, 
Gleams spectral, shivery, wan and dull, 
And ghastly fall the moonbeams faint 
O’er sacred well and sculptured saint. 


Ox1z0, man of wondrous skill, 

And learned in astrologic lore, 

Now liveth near the sainted well, 

Where still the ceaseless waters pour 
Their drowsy murmurs to the night ; 

His head was flecked with reverend white, 
And scattered round his chamber lay, 
Beneath the taper’s reddening ray, 
Manuscripts, instruments and globes, 
Grim horoscopes and magic lobes, 

And tubes with which, on cloudless even, 
He swept the starry roof of heaven; 
But now his aged head doth rest 
Sleepless upon the pillow prest, 
Watching the moonbeams on the wall 
That from the chequered casement fall. 
His door swings wide: before his face 
Swims in a form; ‘Oh! powers of grace!’ 
Her arms a heavenly child doth bear, 
And lo! the moon shines bright and clear 
In unshorn beams of radiant light 

O’er floating vestments pure and white, 
O’er face so pale and wondrous fair, 

He deems the Viren standeth there. 


‘ Father!’ with tearful voice she said, 
Why gapes thy wound so wide and red? 
And why so pale? But we can save, 
Though thy shroud oozes, and the grave 
Opened awaits. Francesco’s here! 
With April roses wreathe the bier 

Meet for the wedding — oh! despair! 
He knows me not! his hand is cold, 
Cold as the corpse-enfolding mould !’ 
Straightway her laugh rang wild and shrill ; 
She standeth shuddering at the sill ; 

A moment there — and now is gone, 
And old Oizo is alone. 


Next morn the sparkling water fell 
Like sunbeams streaming from the well 
Of Sr. Iago. At the side 

Where ran its slender silver tide, 

Her gold hair floating in the flood, 
Feira lay ; her breast with blood 
Clotted and dark ; and closely round 

A dying child her arms were wound. 

‘ Earth is no more for her!’ poor heart, 
Slain by a mother’s guileful art. 

And now by Arno’s sinuous tide 

She sleeps — her child lies by her side ; 
The peaceful billows wash the shore. 
The thread is wound — the story’s o’er, 
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THE OR ECO FRAIL. 


‘Ours the wild life, in freedom still to range, 
From toil to rest, and joy in every change; 
Th’ exulting sense, the pulse’s maddening play, 
That thrills the wanderer of the trackless way ; 
That for itself can dare the approaching fight, 
And turn what some deem danger to delight: 
Come when it will, we snatch the life of life ; 
When lost, what recks it by disease or strife ?’ 


In speaking of the Indians, 1 have almost forgotten two bold ad- 
venturers of another race, the trappers Rouleau and Saraphin. 
These men were bent on a most hazardous enterprise. A day’s 
journey to the westward was the country over which the Arapahoes 
are accustomed to range, and for which the two trappers were on the 
point of setting out. These Arapahoes, of whom Shaw and I after- 
ward fell in with a large village, are ferocious barbarians, of a most 
brutal and wolfish aspect; and of late they had declared themselves 
enemies to the whites, and threatened death to the first who should 
venture within their territory. The occasion of the declaration was 
as follows: 

In the previous spring, 1845, Col. Kearney left Fort Leavenworth 
with several companies of dragoons, and marching with extraordi- 
nary celerity, reached Fort Laramie, whence he passed along the 
foot of the mountains to Bent’s Fort; and then, turning eastward 
again, returned to the point from w hence he set out. While at Fort 
Laramie, he sent a part of his command as far westward as Sweet- 
water, while he himself remained at the fort, and despatched mes- 
sages to the surrounding Indians to meet him there in council. Then 
for the first time the tribes of that vicinity saw the white warriors, 
and, as might have been expected, they were lost in astonishment at 
their regular order, their gay attire, the completeness of their martial 
equipment, and the great size and power of their horses. Among 
the rest, the Arapahoes came in considerable numbers to the fort. 
They had lately committed numerous acts of outrage, and Col. Kear- 
ney threatened that if they killed any more white men he would turn 
loose his dragoons upon them, and annihilate their whole nation. In 
the evening, to add effect to his speech, he ordered a howitzer to be 
fired and a rocket to be thrown up. Many of the Arapahoes fell 
prostrate on the ground, while others ran away screaming with 
amazement and terror. On the following day they withdrew to their 
mountains, confounded with awe at the appearance of the dragoons, 
at their big gun which went off twice at one shot, and the fiery mes- 
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senger which they had sent up to the Great Spirit. For many months 
they remained quiet, and did no farther mischief. At length, just 
before we came into the country, one of them, by an act of the basest 
treachery, killed two white men, Boot and May, who were trapping 
among the mountains. For this act it was impossible to discover a 
motive. It seemed to spring from one of those inexplicable im- 
pulses which often actuate Indians, and appear no better than the 
mere outbreaks of native ferocity. No sooner was the murder com- 
mitted than the whole tribe were in extreme consternation. They 
expected every day that the avenging dragoons would arrive, little 
thinking that a desert of nine hundred miles in extent lay between 
the latter and their mountain fastnesses. A large deputation of 
them came to Fort Laramie, bringing a valuable present of horses, 
in compensation for the lives of the murdered men. These Bor- 
deaux refused to accept. They then asked him if he would be satis- 
fied with their delivering up the murderer himself; but he declined 
this offer also. The Arapahoes went back more terrified than ever. 
Weeks passed away, and still no dragoons appeared. A result fol- 
lowed which all those best acquainted with Indians had predicted. 
They conceived that fear had prevented Bordeaux from accepting 
their gifts, and that they had nothing to apprehend from the vengeance 
of the whites. From extreme terror they rose to the height of inso- 
lence and presumption. They called the white men cowards and 
old women; and a friendly Dahcotah came to Fort Laramie and re- 
ported that they were determined to kill the first of the white dogs 
whom they could lay hands on. 

Had a military officer, entrusted with suitable powers, been sta- 
tioned at Fort Laramie, and having accepted the offer of the Arapa- 
hoes to deliver up the murderer, had ordered him to be immediately 
led out and shot, in presence of his tribe, they would have been awed 
into tranquillity, and much danger and calamity averted; but now 
the neighborhood of the Medicine Bow Mountain and the region be- 
yond it was a scene of extreme peril. Old Mene Seela, a true friend 
of the whites, and many other of the Indians, gathered about the two 
trappers, and vainly endeavored to turn them from their purpose; 
but Rouleau and Saraphin only laughed at the danger. On the morn- 
ing preceding that on which they were to leave the camp, we could 
all discern faint white columns of smoke rising against the dark base 
of the Medicine Bow. Scouts went out immediately, and reported 
that these proceeded from an Arapahoe camp, abandoned only a few 
hours before. Still the two trappers continued their preparations for 
departure. 

Saraphin was a tall, powerful fellow, with a sullen and sinister coun- 
tenance. His rifle had very probably drawn other blood than that of 
buffalo or even Indians. Rouleau was an excellent specimen of a 
Rocky mountain trapper. He had a broad ruddy face, marked with 
as few traces of thought or of care as a child’s. His figure was re- 
markably square and strong, but the first joints of both his feet were 
frozen off, and his horse had lately thrown and trampled upon him, by 
which he had been severely injured in the chest. But nothing could 
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check his inveterate propensity for laughter and gayety. He went all 
day rolling about the camp on his stumps of feet, talking and singing 
and frolicking with the Indian women, as they were engaged at their 
work. In fact Rouleau had an unlucky partiality for squaws. He 
always had one, Wiom he must needs bedizzen with beads, ribbons 
and all the finery of an Indian wardrobe, and though he was of course 
obliged to leave her behind him during his expeditions, yet this haz- 
ardous necessity did not at all trouble him, for his disposition was the 
very reverse of jealous. If at any time he had not lavished the whole 
of the precarious profits of his vocation upon his dark favorite, he 
always devoted the rest to feasting his comrades. If liquor were not 
to be had — and this was usu: ally “the case — strong coffee would be 
substituted in its place. As the men of that region are by no means 
remarkable for providence or self-restraint, whatev er was set before 
them on these occasions, however extravagant in price or enormous 
in quantity, was sure to be disposed of at one sitting. Like other trap- 
pers, Rouleau’s life was one of contrast and variety. It was only at 
certain seasons, and for a limited time that he was absent on his expe- 
ditions. For the rest of the year he would be lounging about the 
fort, or encamped with his friends in its vicinity, lazily hunting or en- 
joying all the luxury of inaction ; but when once in pursuit of the 
beaver, he was inv olved in extreme privations and desperate perils. 
When in the midst of his game and his enemies, hand and foot, eye 
and ear, are incessantly active. [Frequently he must content himself 
with devouring his evening meal uncooked, lest the light of his fire 
should attract ‘the eyes of some wandering Indian; and sometimes 
having made his rude repast, he must leave his fire still blazing, and 
withdraw to a distance under cover of the darkness, that his die ap- 
ointed enemy, drawn thither by the light, may find his victim gone, 

and be unable to trace his footsteps i in the gloom. This is the life led 
by scores of men in the Rocky Mountains ‘and their vicinity. I once 
met a trapper whose breast was marked with the scars of six bullets 
and arrows, one of his arms broken by a shot and one of his knees 
shattered ; yet still, with the undaunted mettle of New-England, from 
which part ‘of the country he had come, he continued to follow his 
perilous occupation. To some of the spoiled children of cities it 
may seem strange, that men with no object in view should continue 
to follow a life of such hardship and desperate adventure, yet there is 
a mysterious, resistless charm in the basilisk eye of danger, fascinating 
that it may destroy, and few men perhaps remain long in that wild 
region without learning to love peril for its own sake, and to laugh 
carelessly in the face of death. 

On the last day of our stay in this camp, the trappers were ready 
for departure. When in the Black Hills they had caught seven 
beaver, and they now left their skins in charge of Reynal, to be kept 
until their return. Their strong, gaunt horses were equipped with 
rusty Spanish bits, and rude Mexican saddles, to which wooden stir- 
rups were attached, while a buffalo-robe was rolled up behind them, 
and a bundle of beaver traps slung at the pommel. These, together 
with their rifles, their knives, their powder-horns and bullet- pouches, 
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flint and steel and a tin-cup, composed their whole travelling equip- 
ment. They shook hands with us, and rode away, Saraphin with his 
grim countenance, like a surly bull-dog’s, was in advance; but Rou- 
leau, clambering gaily into his seat, kicked his horse’s sides, flourished 
his whip in the air, and trotted briskly over the prairie, trolling forth a 
Canadian song at the top of his lungs. Reynal looked after them 
with his face of brutal selfishness. 

‘Weil,’ he said, ‘if they are killed, I shall have the beaver. They ’ll 
fetch me fifty dollars at the Fort, any how.’ 

This was the last I saw of them. 

We had been for five days in the hunting-camp, and the meat, which 
all this time had hung drying in the sun, ‘was now fit for transporta- 
tion. Buffalo-hides also had been procured in sufficient quantities for 
making the next season’s lodges ; but it remained to provide the long 
slender poles on which they were to be supported. These were only 
to be had among the tall pine woods of the Black Hills, and in that 
direction therefore our next move was to be made. It is worthy of 
notice that amid the general abundance which during this time had 
prevailed in the camp, there were no instances of individual priva- 
tion; for although the hide and the tongue of the buffalo belongs by 
exclusive right to the hunter who has killed it, yet any one else is 
equally entitled to help himself from the rest of the carcass. Thus 
the weak, the aged and even the indolent come in for a share of the 
spoils, and many a helpless old woman, who would otherwise perish 
from starvation, is sustained in profuse abundance. 

On the twenty-fifth of July, late in the afternoon, the camp broke 
up, with the usual tumult and confusion, and we were all moving 
once more, on horseback and on foot, over the plains. We advanced 
however but a few miles. The old men, who during the whole march 
had been stoutly striding along on foot in front of the people, now 
seated themselves in a circle on the ground, while all the families erect- 
ing their lodges in the prescribed order around them, formed the usual 
great circle of the camp; meanwhile these village patriarchs sat 
smoking and talking on the ground. I threw my bridle to Raymond, 
and sat down as usual along with them. There was none of that 
reserve and apparent dignity which an Indian always assumes when 
in council, or in the presence of white men whom he distrusts. The 
party, on the contrary, was an extremely merry one, and as in a social 
circle of a quite different character, ‘if there was not much wit, there 
was at least a great deal of laughter.’ 

When the first pipe was smoked out, I rose and withdrew to the 
lodge of my host. Here I was stooping, in the act of taking off my 
powder-horn and bullet-pouch, when suddenly, and close at hand, 
pealing loud and shrill, and in right good earnest, came the terrific yell 
of the war-whoop. Kongra-Tonga’s squaw snatched up her youngest 
child, and ran out of the lodge. I followed, and found the whole vil- 
lage in confusion, resounding with cries and yells. The circle of old 
men in the centre had vanished. The warriors with glittering eyes 
came darting, their weapons in their hands, out of the low openings 
of the lodges, and running with wild yells toward the farther end of 
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the village. Advancing a few rods in that direction, I saw a crowd 
of savages in furious agitation, while others ran up on every side to 
add to the confusion. Just then I distinguished the voices of Ray- 
mond and Reynal, shouting to me from a little distance, and looking 
back, I saw the latter with his rifle in his hand, standing on the farther 
bank of a little stream that ran along the outskirts of the camp. He 
was calling to Raymond and myself to come over and join him, and 
Raymond, with his usual deliberate gait and stolid countenance, was 
already moving in that direction, and shouting to me to follow. 

This was clearly the wisest course, unless I wished to involve my- 
self in the fray ; so I turned to go, but just then a pair of little keen 
eyes, gleaming like a snake’s, and an aged familiar countenance was 
thrust from the opening of a neighboring lodge, and out bolted old 
Mene Seela, full of fight, clutching his bow and arrows in one hand 
and his knife in the other. At that mstant he tripped, and fell spraw- 
ling on his face, while his weapons flew scattering away in every di- 
rection. The women with loud screams were hurrying with their 
children in their arms to place them out of danger, and | observed 
some hastening to prevent mischief, by carrying away all the weapons 
they could lay hands on. On arising ground close to the camp stood 
a line of old women singing a medicine-song to allay the tumult. As 
I approached the side of the brook, I heard separate gun-shots be- 
hind me, and turning back I saw that the crowd had separated into 
two long lines of naked warriors confronting each other at a respect- 
ful distance, and yelling and jumping about like devils incarnate, to 
dodge the shot of their adversaries, while they discharged bullets and 
arrows against each other. At the same time certain sharp, humming 
sounds in the air over my head, like the flight of beetles on a summer 
evening, warned me that the danger was not wholly confined to the 
immediate scene of the fray. So wading through the brook I joined 
Reynal and Raymond, and we sat down on the grass, in the posture 
of an armed neutrality, to watch the result. 

Happily it may be for ourselves, though quite contrary to our ex- 
pectation, the disturbance was quelled almost as soon as it had com- 
menced. When I looked again, the combatants were once more 
mingled together in a mass. ‘Though wild yells sounded occasionally 
from the throng, the firing had entirely ceased, and I observed five or 
six persons moving busily about, as if acting the part of peace-makers. 
One of the village heralds or criers proclaimed in a loud voice some- 
thing which my two companions were too much engrossed in their 
own observations, to translate for me. The crowd began to disperse, 
though many a deep-set black eye still glittered with an unnatural 
lustre, as the warriors slowly withdrew to their lodges. This fortu- 
nate suppression of the disturbance was owing to a few of the old 
men, less pugnacious than Mene Seela, who boldly ran in between the 
combatants, and aided by some of the ‘soldiers,’ or Indian police, suc- 
ceeded in effecting their object. 

It seemed very strange to me that although many arrows and bul- 
lets were discharged, no one was mortally hurt, and I could only ac- 
count for this by the fact that both the marksman and the object of his 
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aim were leaping about incensantle during the alas time. By far 
the greater part of the villagers had joined i in the fray, for although 
there were not more than a ‘dozen guns in the whole camp, | heard 
at least eight or ten shots fired. 

In a quarter of an hour all was comparatively quiet. A large cir- 
cle of warriors was again seated in the centre of the village, but this 
time I did not venture to join them, because I could see that the pipe, 
contrary to the usual order, was passing from the left hand to the right 
around the circle ; a sure sign that a ‘ medicine-smoke’ of reconcilia- 
tion was going for ward, and that a white man would be an unwelcome 
intruder. When I again entered the still agitated camp it was nearly 
dark, and mournful cries, howls and wailings resounded far and near 
from scores of female voices. Whether these had any connection 
with the late disturbance, or were merely lamentations for relatives 
slain in some former war expeditions, I could not distinctly ascertain. 

To «inquire too closely into the cause of the quarrel was by no 
means prudent, and it was not until some time after that I discovered 
what had given rise to it. Among the Dahcotah there are many as- 
sociations, or fraternities, connected with the purposes of their super- 
stitions, their warfare, or their social life. Among the rest there was 
one called ‘The Arrow-Breakers,’ now in a great measure disbanded 
and dispersed. In the village there were however four men belong- 
ing to it, distinguished by the peculiar arrangement of their hair, 
whic h rose in a high bristling mass above their foreheads, adding 
greatly to their apparent height, and giving them a most ferocious 
appearance. The principal among them was the Mad Wolf, a war- 
rior of remarkable size and strength, great courage, and the fierce- 
ness of ademon. I had always looked upon him as the most dan- 
gerous man in the village; and though he often invited me to feasts, 
I never entered his lodge unarmed. The Mad Wolf had taken a 
fancy to a fine horse belonging to another Indian, who was ‘called 
the Tall Bear; and anxious to get the animal into his possession, he 
made the owner a present of another horse, nearly equal in value. 
According to the customs of the Dahcotah, the acceptance of this 
gift involv ved a sort of obligation to make an equivalent return; and 
the Tall Bear well understood that the other had in view the obtain- 
ing of his favorite buffalo-horse. He however accepted the present 
without a word of thanks, and having picketed the horse before his 
lodge, he suffered day after day to elapse without making the ex- 
pected return. The Mad Wolf grew impatient and angry; and at 
last, seeing that his bounty was not likely to produce the desired re- 
sult, he resolved to reclaim it. So this evening, as soon as the village 
was encamped, he went to the lodge of the Tall Bear, seized upon 
the horse that he had given him, and led him away. At this the Tall 
Bear broke into one of those fits of sullen rage not uncommon among 
the Indians. He ran up to the unfortunate horse, and gave him three 
mortal stabs with his knife. Quick as lightning the Mad Wolf drew 
his bow to its utmost tension, and held the arrow quivering close to 
the breast of his adversary. The Tall Bear, as the Indians who 
were near him said, stood with his bloody knife in his hand, facing 
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the assailant with the utmost calmness. Sema of his friends and 
relatives, seeing his danger, ran hastily to his assistance. The re- 
maining three Arrow-Breakers, on the other hand, came to the aid 
of their associate. Many of their friends joined them, the war-cry 
was raised on a sudden, and the tumult became general. 

The ‘soldiers’ who lent their timely aid in putting it down, are by 
far the most important executive functionaries in an Indian ‘village. 
The office is one of considerable honor, being confided only to men 
of courage and repute; and deriving their authority from the old men 
and chief warriors of the village, who elect them in councils occa- 
sionally convened for the purpose, they can exercise a degree of 
authority which no one else in the village would dare to assume. 
While very few Ogilallah chiefs could venture without instant jeo- 
pardy of their lives to strike or lay hands upon the meanest of their 
pe ople, the ‘soldiers,’ in the discharge of their approprite functions, 
have full license to make use of these : and similar acts of coercion. 


TH BLACK ! LLS. 


‘To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
Or slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And human foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold, 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean, 
This is not solitude; ’tis but to hold 

Commune with nature’s charms, and view her stores unrolled.’ 


Cu1tpge Haroun. 


We travelled eastward for two days, and then the gloomy ridges 
of the Black Hills rose up before us. The village passed along for 
some miles beneath their declivities, trailing out to a great length 
over the arid prairie, or winding at times among small detached hills 
of wild and distorted shapes. Turning sharply to the left, we en- 
tered a wide defile of the mountains, down the bottom of which a 
brook came winding, lined with tall rank grass and dense copses, 
amid which were hidden many beaver-dams ‘and lodges. We passed 
along between two lines of hich precipices and rocks, piled in utter 
disorder one upon another, and with scarcely a tree or a bush or a 
clump of grass to veil their nakedness. The restless Indian boys 
were w anderi ing along their edges and clambering up and down their 
rugged sides, and sometimes a group of them would stand on the 
verge of a cliff and look down on the wild array as it passed in re- 
view beneath them. As we advanced, the passage grew more nar- 
row ; then it suddenly expanded into a round, grassy meadow, com- 
plete sly encompassed ‘by towering mountains ; and here the families 
stopped as they came up in turn, “and the camp rose like magic. 

The lodges were hardly erected when, with their usual precipita- 
tion, the Indians set about accomplishing the object that had brought 
them there; that is, the obtaining poles for supporting their new 
lodges. Half the population, men, women and boys, mounted their 
horses and set out for the interior of the mountains. As they rode 
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scattering at full gallop over the nals rocks and into the dark 
opening ‘of the defile beyond, I thought | ‘had never read or dreamed 
of a wilder or more picturesque cavalcade. We passed between 
precipices more than a thousand feet high, sharp and splinte ring at 
the tops, their sides beetling over the defile or descending in abrupt 
declivities, bristling with black fir-trees. On our left they rose close 
to us like a wall, but on the right a winding brook with a narrow 
strip of marshy soil intervened between us and them. The stream 
was clogged with old beaver-dams, and spread fre »quently into wide 
pools. ‘There were dense bushes and many dead and blasted trees 

along its course, though frequently nothing remained but stumps cut 
close to the ground by the beaver, and marked with the sharp chisel- 
like teeth of those indefatigable laborers. ‘Sometimes we were diving 
among thick trees, and then emerging upon open spots, over whic h, 

Indian- like, all galloped at full speed. As Pauline bounded over the 
rocks I felt her saddle-girth slipping, and alighted to draw it tighter ; 
when the whole array swept past me in a moment, the women with 
their gaudy ornaments tinkling as they rode, the men whooping and 
laughing and lashing forward their shaggy horses. ‘Two black-tailed 
deer bounded away among the rocks; ; “Ray mond shot at them from 
horseback ; the sharp report of his rifle was answered by another 

equally sharp from the opposing cliffs, and then the echoes, leaping 
in rapid succession from side to side of the rocky defile, died aw: ay 
rattling far amid the mountains. 

After having ridden in this manner for six or eight miles, the ap- 
pearance of the scene began to change, and all the declivities around 
us were densely covered with forests of tall, slender pine-trees. The 
Indians began to fall off to the right and left, and dispersed themselves 
with their hatchets and knives among these woods, to cut the poles 
which they had come to seek. Soon I was left almost alone ; but in 
the deep stillness of those lonely mountains the stroke of hatchets 
and the sound of voices might be heard from far and near. 

Reynal, who imitated the Indians in their habits as well as the worst 
features of their character, had killed buffalo enough to make a lodge 
for himself and his squaw, and now he was eager to get the poles 
necessary to complete it. He asked me to let Ray mond go with him, 
and assist in the work. I assented, and the two men immediately en- 
tered the thickest part of the wood. Having left my horse in Ray- 
mond’s keeping, | began to climb the mountain. I was weak and 
weary, and made slow progress, often pausing to rest, but after an 
hour had elapsed, I gained a commanding height, whence the little 
valley out of which I had climbed seemed like a deep, dark gulf, 
though the inaccessible peak of the mountain was still towering to a 
much greater distance above me. Objects familiar from childhood 
surrounded me; crags and rocks, a black and sullen brook that gur- 
gled with a hollow voice deep among their crevices, a wood of mossy 
distorted trees clinging to the mountain side, and prostrate trunks 
flung down by age and storms, scattered among the rocks, or damming 
the foaming waters of the little brook. The objects were the same, 
yet they were thrown into a wilder and more startling scene, for the 
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black crags and the savage trees assumed a grim and threatening as- 
pect, and close across the valley the opposing mountain confronted 
me, rising from the gulf for thousands of feet, with its bare pinnacles 
and its ragged covering of pines, yet the scene was not without its 
milder features. As I ascended, I found frequent little grassy ter- 
races, and there was one of these close at hand, across which the brook 
was stealing, beneath the shade of scattered trees that seemed arti- 
ficially planted. Here I made a welcome discovery, no other than a 
bed of strawberries, with their white flowers and their red fruit, close 
nestled among the grass by the side of the brook, and I sat down by 
them, hailing them as old acquaintances; for among those lonely and 
perilous mountains, they awakened delicious associations of the gar- 
dens and peaceful homes of far distant New-England. 

Yet wild as they were, these mountains were thickly peopled. As 

I climbed farther, I found the broad dusty paths made by the elk, as 
they filed across the mountain side. The grass on all the terraces 
was trampled down by deer; there were numerous tracks of wolves, 
and in some of the rougher and more precipitous parts of the ascent, 
I found foot-prints somewhat different from any that I had ever seen, 
and which I took to be those of the Rocky Mountain sheep. I sat 
down upon a rock; there was a perfect stillness. No wind was stir- 
ring, and not even an insect could be heard. I recollected the danger 
of becoming lost in such a place, and the inevitable fate which must 
follow ; and therefore I fixed my eye upon one of the tallest pinna- 
cles of the opposite mountain. It rose sheer upright from the woods 
below, and by an extraordinary freak of nature, sustained aloft on its 
very summit a large loose rock. Such a land-mark could never be 
mistaken, and feeling once more secure, I began again to move for- 
ward. A white wolf jumped up from among some bushes, and leaped 
clumsily away; but he stopped for a moment, and turning back his 
head, looked at me intently with his keen eye and his grim bristling 
muzzle. Ilonged to take his scalp and carry it back with me to Bos- 
ton, as an appropriate trophy of the Black Hills, but before I could 
fire, the cowardly ruffian was gone among the rocks. Soon after I 
heard a rustling sound, with a cracking of twigs at a little distance, 
and I saw moving above the tall bushes the branching antlers of an 
elk. Iwas in the midst of a hunter’s paradise. 

Such are the Black Hills, as I found them in July ; but they wear a 
different garb when winter sets in, when the broad boughs of the fir 
trees are bent to the ground by the load of snow, and the dark moun- 
tains are whitened with it. At that season the mountain-trappers, 
returned from their autnmn expeditions, often build their rude cabins 
in the midst of these solitudes, and live in abundance and luxury on 
the game that harborsthere. Ihave heard swarthy and strong-limbed 
men relate, how with their tawny mistresses, and perhaps a few young 
Indian companions, they have spent months in total seclusion. They 
would dig pit-falls, and set traps for the white wolves, the sables, and 
the martens, and though through the whole night the awful chorus of 
the wolves would resound from the frozen mountains around them, 
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yet within their massive walls of logs they would lie in careless ease 


and comfort before the blazing fire, and in the morning shoot the elk 
and the deer from their very door. 


THE FEACHE BR. 


To teach the young, and walk at shining morn 
Mid the pure air, and Nature’s harmonies 

Of bird and stream, unto the work that gives 
The light of knowledge, and at close of day 
Find the sweet rest that diligence deserves, 
And self-approval cheers, is less a toil 

Than privilege. 


But the intenser care 
That hath no interval, of him who shares 
His roof-tree with his pupils, and beholds 
Both at uprising and retiring hours, 
At board, and fireside, their observant glance 
Ever upon him, needeth full supplies 
Of grace divine. Yea, almost might he ask 
An angel’s wisdom, lest infirmity 
Or inadvertence, in those household hours 
When men unbend, might in that critic train 
Inspire disgust. 


Still, if his heart incline 
‘To view them as his children, and to bear 
With martyr’s patience, and to extirpate 
As conscience prompts ; and hope, when hope seems dead, 
As ‘ ever in the Great Taskmaster’s eye,’ 
Doubt not he ‘ll reap a harvest either here 
Or in the Beiter Land. 


Let such be praised, 
And had in honor. For they do the work 
Deputed tothe parent, still uncheered 
By that rich filial love, whose magic makes 
All burdens light. And I have seen such care 
Crowned with enduring gratitude, though oft 
The boy unskilled to read the motive right 
That curbed a wayward impulse, might mistake 
Justice for tyranny, and so revolt, 
Darkening the promise of his earlier years. 
Yet many a germ of tenderness hath birth 
From this familiar intercourse, that bears 
In young and generous natures, blessed fruit 
Of friendship for the Teacher, such as time, 
And hoary hairs impair not. 


Once I saw 
A nursery for the mind, ’mid rural shades 
Pleasantly wrapped, remote from tempting snares, 
Or interrupting sounds of city life. 
Within its walls, a spacious garden spread 
Where each a little space might call his own, 
And stock at best he pleased, with fruit or flower, 
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Berry or salad. From an orchard near 

The ripening apples told of luscious treat 

At lengthened eve, when all should freely share. 
Forest and dale around gave fitting room 

For summer ramble, and the icy pool 

Responsive rang beneath the skater’s heel. 

‘These were for hours of sport, but ‘neath the roof 
Study and discipline, with earnest sway 

Enforced their claims. 


One morn, a fair-haired lad 
Brought to the Master’s desk a folded note 
Of neat chirography, in ardent phrase 
Asking a holiday. 


The wintry storm 
Had long been raging, smiting night and day 
The moaning evergreens, but now, the sun 
Cast o’er the clear, cold vault of sparkling blue 
A compensating smile. ‘Thus, inly cheered 
And strengthened by the coming of a guest 
Honored by all, who to the Master paid 
Brief visit ; they adventured their request 
Unanimously signed. 


The Teacher’s heart 
Yearned to indulge them. But with features grave 
And policy of pausing speech, he asked 
Each, how his lessons fared, intent to make, 
If possible, the favor a reward, 
Or else, demurring conscience satisfy 
With promises of better things to come, 
Which many a young and fervent lip pronounced 
Right heartily. So, with paternal smile 
The boon he granted. 


Who the joy can tell, 
Unless the boyish nature he partake, 
That with electric flash from heart to heart, 
Thrilled at that lauded word ? 


With buoyant step 
The glad group gathered. Some, their route disclosed 
To a bold mount, whose palisaded head 
Mixed in dim distance with a silvery cloud, 
Intent to glean its crystals, and enrich 
Their cabinets with fossils. 


Some, alas! 
With gun, or belted quiver, told too plain 
Their hostile purpose ’gainst some sylvan spoil. 
To them, the observant dog delighted clung, 
And at each summons frisked with wilder zeal, 
Some to the saddle sprang, while others sped 
The rolling wheel to reach the neighboring town, 
And make the heart of friend or parent leap 
At their bright, brief ‘ good-morrow,’ 


Here and there, 
Amid the brisk pedestrian throng was seen 


The osier basket, ominous of good ; 

Well by the liberal matron’s kindness stored, 
While ruddy fruit, from pocket peeping forth 
Bespoke wise forethought for the coming meal. 
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Even humbler natures seemed to share the joy, 
And quick, from perch to perch, the imprisoned bird 
Flitted with outspread wing, while shriller tones 
Grave vent to its impassioned melody. 

Then, at the chosen leader’s bugle-call, 

The exploring troop set forth, as full of glee 

As sport, and the elastic play of limbs, 

And the free spirit of the woods, could make 

Mhe healthful heart. Would that the pensive eye 
Of many a distant mother now might glance 
Upon her graceful and glad-he: urted boy ; 

For whom so oft it gusheth in the pr: yer 

That hath no words. 


Oh Teacher! it is well 

‘To mingle sunbeams with the seed that -_ 
Che immortal mind. Damp sorrow’s mdody mist 
Doth quell the aspiring thought, and steal away 
Childhood’s young wealth of happiness, that Gop 
Gave as its birthricht. Strive to blend the glow 

. . . . . 5 
Of gladness with thy discipline, and urge 
Duty by love. Remember how the blood 
Coursed through thine own quick veins, when life was new, 
Nor make the isthmus, *tween the boy and man 
A bridge of sighs! 


ODDS AND ENDS OF LIFE. 


Man, philosophically considered, is but a traveller; and he who 
lounges lazily on the road-side, exhaling his existence beneath the 
roof ‘that sheltered him at his birth. expires before half his journey 
is done. Essayists have portrayed the moving passions of the soul 
which rule and guide mankind in the race of life; artists have drawn 
with masterly skill glowing landscapes and happy rural scenes; but 
these are mere outpourings of the imagination. To the cosmopolite 
these things are familiar, every-day associations, mere epochs to mark 
the advent of hours. He meets with characters that seldom break 
upon the monotonous quiet of a neighborhood, or penetrate the hal- 
lowed circle of the family fire-side. He encounters life in its reali- 
ties, its varied mutations, its sunshines and storms, and judges it un- 
biased by the cold distrust of those who, from the retired shades of 
home, gaze through the ‘ narrow wihdows of their minds’ out upon 
the busy world. With me the love of novelty and change has always 
been so strong, that, guided by its dictates, I have wandered much ; 
gaining an insight into the moving springs of life, and meeting with 
many odd adventures incident to a rambling existence. With the 
reader’s patience, I will endeavor to jot down a few of these, some 
of which will be grave and others gay: I begin with 
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‘THE MAN WITH THE WONDERFUL NOSE.’ 


ReturnineG from an eastern tour, some years since, I met with an 
eccentric individual as a stage-coach companion, whose laughable 
follies were the best part of his character. In his manners he united 
many strange incongruities, joining the suasive politeness of a French- 
man to the phlegmatic seriousness of a Dutch burgomaster. His spi- 
rits, like the temperature of this changeable climate, underwent many 
rapid fluctuations ; to use an old and trite saw, ‘ They were either 
on the mountain’s top or down in the valley.’ Another of his multi- 
tude of strange qualities was a peculiar tact of forming acquaintances. 
While the coach would stop to change, which every gourmand and 
friend of good living have cause to know is vexatiously short, he 
would be quite familiar with the whole household, from the landlady 
down to the kitchen-maid; and yet his advances were made with so 
much humor and originality, (and when do these qualities fail to win 2) 
that no offence was taken; on the contrary, were encouraged, and 
met with reciprocal frankness. He bustled through the inn, with 
such remarks as ‘ I am a queer sort of a fellow,’ ‘ You must n’t mind 
me;’ flattered the girls, praised the premises to the landlord, and 
with a side-glance at the landlady, remarked the exceeding neatness 
of the rooms. 

In the stage-coach he was the whole soul and humor of the com- 
pany, enlivening the tediousness of the journey by his many droll 
remarks and strange whimsicalities. As an appendage to his travel- 
ling wardrobe he had a false nose, of exceeding neat workmanship, 
fitting extremely close; and such a nose !—heaven forfend that ever 
the ‘human face divine’ should have such a handle! It was about 
three inches long, of enormous bulk, and terminating with a fish-hook 
point. This he usually put on when passing through the numberless 
villages scattered along our route; and when he thrust his head out 
of the stage-window, such a staring as he would create was a cir- 
cumstance among the gossips. The dec eption was so complete that 
we, his fellow-passengers, could scarce discover the junction of the 
nose zdeal with the face real. 

While nearing the beautiful little town of W , in Ohio, he put 
on his false nose, and projected his proboscis out of the coach- window, 
staring at every traveller we met or passed. Eyes, hands and mouth 
were put in requisition by the astonished and bewildered natives. 
One horseman, in particular, in passing caught a partial glimpse of 
the wonderful nose ; wonder-struck, he w heeled round and re- passed 
us, stopped and let us get ahead again, rode by at full gallop, and in 
this manner followed us to town. During this ludicrous scene the 
whole company were convulsed with laughter at the fellow’s strange 
amazement, but the imperturbable gravity of our friend was scarce 
disturbed ; and if he smiled it only rendered the sight more humor- 
ous. His smile seemed as mockery with such a tremendous precipice 
of a nose hanging over him. 

As we entered the village the windows flew up, and dame and 
daughter, father and son, rushed out to catch a glimpse of the won- 
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derful nose. It forcibly reminded me of the description of John 
Gilpin’s famous entrée into Ware. The stage stopped at the tavern, 
and our worthy friend instantly doffed his nose, and walked with 
consummate nonchalance into the bar-room. In a few moments our 
wonder-stricken horseman arrived, and the whole town, agog, came 
flocking to the inn to see ‘ the man who had got the all-fired big nose !’ 
One strapping countryman walked impatiently up to the landlord, 
and giving him a slap on the shoulder that would have annihilated 
acommon man, demanded a sight of ‘the stranger with the almighty 
nose!’ The landlord, ignorant of his meaning, looked surprised at 
the demand; but the countryman, nothing abashed, turned to our 
party, and in a stentorian voice called out: ‘I say, strangers, when 
are you going toshow? I’ve got a bit to give you for asight; for if 
I ever saw such a nose before, may I be doubled up and laid on a high 
shelf! Why, the picter in the almanac is a fool to it!’ 

Perceiving the complete success of our friend’s metamorphosis, 
and instigated by the love of adventure, we determined, with his as- 
sistance, to carry on the joke, and actually exhibit him. He readily 
agreed to the proposition, and retired to another room to put on his 
nose, while we, with mock gravity, informed the crowd collected 
around us that we had not intended to show, but as the wish of the 
public was always law with us, we would gratify their curiosity with 
a sight of the ‘ greatest natural wonder of modern times.’ To pre- 
vent too near an approach for inspection, we also informed the crowd 
that his disposition was so morose and petulant that they would have 
to be content with a sight of him as exhibited from the second-story 
window of the tavern at which we were stopping. 

The bar-room was soon disgorged of its motley and crowded audi- 
tory, eager to have a view of the man with the wonderful nose. Our 
eccentric actor made his appearance at the window, held by two of 
us, and screwed his face into all sorts of strange grimaces at the gaping 
crowd in the street. The scene was one of those indescribable ex- 
hibitions of wonder, fear, laughter, and mingling of controlling pas- 
sions, which the pencil of Hogarth alone has ever succeeded in trans- 
ferring to canvass. 

‘ Crimini-gemini, what a nose !’ sung out one of the crowd. 

‘ Bring on your elephants’ trunks !’ rejoined another. A toothless 
old woman, struck perfectly aghast at a sight it had never been her 
lot to witness before, fairly screamed, ‘My goodness, what a nose ! 
did you ever see such a nose, Betsey 

All the while our friend contributed by the strange contortions of 
his features to increase the wonder and curiosity of this ludicrous 
scene, and the crowd kept constantly expressing their surprise in loud 
and pointed remarks. How long the farce might have been prolonged 
with effect, 1 know not, as the prompter’s call,in the sound of the 
driver’s horn, compelled us to drop the curtain ; and, between his two 
keepers, our masked friend was hurried to the coach. A few minutes 
sufficed to whirl us away from the scene of our laughable adventure. 
The crowd in the village were all agog when we left; and if this de- 
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scription should meet their eyes, no doubt they will remember with 
astonishment the Man with the Wonderful Nose ! 


A SCENE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Tue early Pioneers of the West were a brave and fearless race, 
formed for the peculiar exigencies of the times, and for the perils 
which beset the early settlement of this favored portion of our land. 
They roamed her boundless forests, and saat with the wild deni- 
zens of her woods — who fought with the desperation of despair for 
the birth-right they felt was departing from them forever — until suc- 
cess crowned their efforts. They left their homes far away, beyond the 
Alleghany’s slope, (where, though poverty pressed with its heavy 
hand, they dwelt in peace,) to seek in the fertile West an abiding 
place for themselves and their children. Brave hearts and iron frames 
were needed for the perilous task; and the history of those early 
times shows that they possessed all these requisites. In their labori- 
ous and dangerous duties they were ably seconded by their wives, 
daughters and sons, who shared with them in their perils and exulted 
in their success. A reference to the annals of those times will exhibit 
traits of female heroism almost without parallel in the world’s his- 
tory. 

einis listened to the stories of the old men of the West, who with 
the garrulity of age, traversed the scenes of their exploits, and re- 
hearsed the incidents and dangers of the settlement of the shades of 
its primeval and unbroken forests. Listening, I have learned to love 
the self-sacrificing spirit of these hardy men, which induced them to 
endure privations, disheartening and crushing in their character, with 
nothing to cheer them but the ultimate hope that those who were to 
follow would enjoy in peace the fruits of their toil. The social and 
brotherly affection exhibited by the pioneers was the offspring of a 
common danger. We find instances of self-devotion and neighborly 
kindness recorded of those times which we may now look for in vain. 

Old Charley V came to the West, with the early emigrants, 
and having left the shores of the Old World to escape the miseries of a 
densely crowded population, he determined to find in the umbrageous 
forests and incipient cities of the West a theatre for his efforts, where 
he might rise with the mass and grow with its vigorous growth. Pos- 
sessing an indomitable resolution, perils deterred him not in the pur- 
suit of traffic and gain, and his adventures in his frequent journeyings 
would fill a volume. I will endeavor to give, as nearly as possible in 
his own language, his description of an adventure which befel him, 
while returning alone from Wayne’s army to Cincinnati: 

‘I had left the army alone, having disposed of my stock of goods 
and horses, to traverse the vast woods that lay between my point of 
starting and Fort Washington. A great portion of my journey was 
completed in safety, and I was congratulating myself ona speedy ter- 
mination of my lonesome march. On the evening of my last day’s 
travel I was so near the Fort that I concluded to push on and reach 
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it by day-light, as the night time was safer from danger by the savages. 
About midnight I reached a dense wood, between Fort Coleraine and 
my point of destination, and was urging my jaded horse to pass its 
dark and gloomy path. Suddenly he stopped, and refused to proceed 
any farther. He trembled and snorted as though some great danger 
lay in the path; and finding it useless to urge him on, I dismounted, 
determining to ascertain the cause of the alarm. I saw, some rods 
before me, a white object lying in the path, which I supposed to be the 
cause, and I crept cautiously forward to discover what it was. It had 
no defined shape, but lay motionless in the path. Approaching near 
it, I called out in a low tone, ‘Who’s there ? No answer being re- 
turned, I sprang forward and grasped—a cold and rigid corpse, 
dressed in the habiliments of the grave! A rough coffin enclosed the 
form, which only served to increase the mystery. Though my per- 
sonal bravery has never been questioned, I must confess that at the 
moment a cowardly fear made the big drops of sweat start from my 
chilled flesh, and terror unnerved my limbs like a stroke of palsy. 
My horse like his master, stood trembling in the presence of the un- 
buried dead, in the dark gloom of that lonely wood. ‘ How came it 
there, and by what mysterious agency?’ I asked myself; but no 
satisfactory answer was suggested to my mind. Just enough of voli- 
tion and sense remained in me, to lead my horse on one side of the 
beaten path, past the dread object; when, having mounted him, his 
terror seemed to lend him wings, so fast did he fly over the ground. 

‘ Day-light found me at Fort Washington; and the strangeness of 
my adventure was soon explained. A man named Hunt had been 
murdered by the Indians at the siege of Fort Coleraine ; he had been 
taken prisoner while hunting, and was offered his life if he would in- 
duce the garrison to surrender. The noble martyr would not take 
the boon, precious as it was, on such terms, and a barbarous death was 
inflicted upon him in full sight of the garrison. They then left; and 
his remains were enclosed in a rude coffin, and in charge of .a few of 
the garrison, sent for interment to Fort Washington, where his rela- 
tives resided. On the route they were attacked by another party of 
savages, and forced to abandon their charge; and thus it was that I 
had met with his corpse in the wilderness. Many years have elapsed 
since then, and many the danger I have met and battled with; but 
never was I moved by cowardice as I was on that dreadful night.’ ,,, 


REMEMBRANCES: A FRAGMENT. 


Ou! say, when summoned from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree, 

With thou, sweet mourner! at my stone appear, 
And sooth my parted spirit, lingering near ? 

Say, wilt thoucome at evening hour to shed 

The tears of memory o’er ne narrow bed; 

With aching temples on thy hand reclined, 

Muse on the last farewell I left behind ; 

Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 

And think on all my love and all my wo? 
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SONG oF T HE FLOWERS. 


We come! we come! and we chase the gloom r 
From the poet’s dim and lonely room ; 

We will look in his heart with our dewy eyes, 

Till feelings long buried shall thence arise ; 

With our perfume sweet we will fill the air, 

Till he knows it to be our voiceless prayer ; 

And his soul shall be moved with ours to rise 

In a grateful prayer through the twilight skies. 


We come! we come! Should he look on us now 
With a heavy heart, or a clouded brow, 

We will whisper of places where late we stood, 
Some close by the stream, some deep in the wood ; 
Places like those that charmed his view 

In the sunny hours that his childhood knew ; 

Till his eyes shall be filled with pleasant tears 

At the sweet and thrilling tale he hears. 


No mortal has charged our bright leaves now 
With message of love, or passionate vow ; 

We come to speak to the poet’s heart 

Sweet things that the angels to flowers impart ; 
We come that our song for a while may win 
His thoughts from sorrow and care and sin; 
May stir in his heart the deepest well, 

Till its moving waters his bosom swell, 

And his harp with a theme more lofty rings 
Than ever as yet has thrilled its strings. 


"T is for this we come, all crowned with dew ; 
Oh! would that the poet only knew 

That the pearly drops on each flow’ret’s head 
Are the tears by angels nightly shed! 

Tears that his guardian-angels weep 

For his purity lost, for the passions that sweep, 
hmpure and uncurbed, o’er his darkened soul, 
And enslave his mind with their strong control, 
And destroy his harp’s melodious tone, 

‘Till its power to move the soul has flown ; 
Till, affrighted and grieving, the spirit of love 
Has flown away, like a startled dove 

That has séught in vain for a tranquil rest 

In the stormy world of his troubled breast! 


O, would that now, while his footsteps stray 
So far, alas! from the heavenward way, 

He knew that those guardian-angels still 
Watch over to shield him from every ill; 

They bend o’er him now on their snowy wings, 
His spirit thrills to their whisperings : 
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‘They watch for the tear that shall fill his eye ; 
It falls, and they bear it beyond the sky, 
Away! away !—’tis an offering sweet, 

To lay at his heavenly Faruer’s feet ; 

*T is a blessed drop from a fountain pure, 

Its depths long sealed, and its light obscure, 
Which, clear as at first on his glad birth-day, 
Shall wash from his soul each stain away. 


Our mission is now fulfilled ; our song 

Hath roused pure thoughts that had slumbered long ; 
Hath drawn from his eyes the awakened tear, 

First shed from the sky like a dew-drop clear, 

Which in its own pure liquid light 

Shall shine as a star in the heavens to-night. 


Poet, farewell! on thy throbbing heart 

Let us lie and feel how pure thou art ; 

How blessed now, and how sincere, 

To love how true, and to love how dear: 
Oh, thus on thy peacefully-heaving breast 
What bliss to be gently rocked to rest ! 

We breathe for thee our latest sigh — 

We have lived for thee, and for thee we die! 


‘GENTLE WILLIE:’ A SKETCH. 


‘Once upon a time’ there lived a farmer, and he had a son named 
Willie: indeed, he had four sons, but it is of Willie alone we would 
speak. Willie was a fair boy, of some thirteen summers, and the 
country people were wont to say, ‘’T was a pity he had not been a 
girl ;” and in good truth he did look like one, with his fair hair parted 
on his forehead, and his blue eyes full of dreamy sadness. His mo- 
tions were quiet and graceful; every one loved him, and they called 
him ‘ Gentle Willie.’ Willie was sent to school with his brothers, 
and he learned soon to read and write; but when they put the pon- 
derous tomes of history and the graver studies in his hands, his me- 
mory seemed to desert him; not one word could he learn. His 
parents and teachers marvelled and scolded, but Willie cared not. 
He would borrow from the country-people all the fairy legends he 
could find, and spend the winter evenings by his father’s hearth, 
poring over the books. Nothing could divert his attention. In 
the long bright hours of summer, when his school-fellows were at 
play, he would wander away to the still green wood, where the 
bright waters went singing amid the soft leaves, and the sweet flow- 
ers that stooped to bathe in its bosom, and the glad sunshine fell in 
golden flakes on the velvet sod. He would lie on the turf and gaze 
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down into the clear stream, and listen to the ripple of the water on 
the leaves, like the chiming of tiny silver bells; and in the still, 
moonlight nights he would gaze on the stars and the moon for hours, 
until the people who passed would look up too, and wonder what he 
saw strange ; for the moon had looked the same ever since they could 
remember. But Willie was a good boy, and loved his mother dearly. 
He would bring an armful of wood or a bucket of water, and help 
his brothers ; but the moment his task was done he stole away to the 
woods again, and would linger there for hours. 

One lovely summer day, at the quiet hour of noon, the boy went 
to the woods alone, and as he listened to the hum of the insects and 
looked down upon the clear stream, that lay like a silver mirror in its 
emerald frame, studded with water-lilies and violets, he thought of 
all the legends he had read, and strange and beautiful images rose in 
his mind, and visions of fairy-land floated before him; and he thought 
how delightful it was to be a fairy; to dive in a pearl shell beneath 
the bright waters, to float through the air with the birds, and sip the 
dew from the cups of opening flowers; and involuntarily he wished 
he were one of them. Even as he thought, a breeze laden with per- 
fume floated over him, and he felt himself borne away on an invisible 
wing; a soft dreaminess fell upon his senses, and he slept. 

When he awoke, he found himself lying on a rose-covered bank, 
and at his feet murmured a stream, even fairer than that which rip- 
pled through his own green wood; myriads of tiny fishes sported in 
its waters and flashed and sparkled in the sunlight like living gems ; 
the breeze was laden with the breath of many flowers, and numbers 
of forms, habited in robes of azure and purple, that seemed stolen 
from the skies, floated on the air. Willie gazed around him with de- 
light, for he knew he was in fairy-land; and as the consciousness 
stole over his mind, he felt himself floating along with the rest, habited 
in a robe of sunlight, and of fairy form. Willie revelled in the con- 
sciousness of a new existence, and with a thrill of delight felt him- 
self borne upward on the summer air. He listened to the plashing 
of the waterfall that went shouting in silver tones over the rocks in a 
mossy dell; and he sailed down its tide on a sparkling bubble, and 
ere it burst went soaring away among the flowers, and swung by. 
their slender stems until they bent to the stream, and their fair leaves 
were scattered on its bosom. And when the glorious night came on, 
he winged his flight above, where the stars smiled brightly upon him ; 
but though their light shone more purely, and he fancied he heard 
the music of the spheres, yet the distance was immeasurable, and 
Willie was fain to return and sleep upon his couch of rose-leaves. 
For three days Willie revelled in delight ; the passing wind and the 
bending grass had each a voice for him; a book of beauty, was open 
before him, and delightedly did he linger over its pages. 

The last glow of sunset was fading from the tree-tops, and Willie 
reclined on a bank of flowers; when slowly, as if awaking from a 
dream, the memory of the past came back to him; and as he cast his 
eyes upon the stream before him, he saw his own form reflected in its 
waters, and he felt that the fairy charm was broken. As he mused 
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sadly, a sweet silvery voice, that seemed to float upon the air, so softly 
did its low cadence rise and fall, spoke these words : 

‘ Mortal, for three days thou has dwelt amid the beauties of fairy- 
land, and now thou must depart, never to return; for none may enter 
here save those untouched by sorrow and unknown to sin; yet be 
not saddened, for of the many who have shared these delights few 
remember them, but as a dim vision of their childhood ; but to thee 
a precious gift is vouchsafed ; though thou mayst not return to the 
fairy-land of innocence, its memory shall dwell with thee forever, 
and its beauties brighten in the distance ; thy mind shall be stored 
with beautiful images, and its memories shall serve to gild the future.’ 
Even as he spoke, the sweet voice died away ; and while the tones 
were yet ringing in his ears, Willie found himself lying in his own 
favorite haunt ; the stream was singing on its way, and the pale stars 
were seating themselves one by one on their thrones in the firmament 
of Heaven. Fora few moments Willie was bewildered ; but gradu- 
ally his senses returned, and he wended his way thoughtfully toward 
his home. 

Years passed on, and Willie became a man. He went forth into 
the world, and mingled with the grave and gay; but the prophecy 
of the fairy was fulfilled ; for never amid all the bustle of the chang- 
ing scenes in life was that dream of fairy-land forgotten. Its remem- 
brance filled his mind with beautiful forms. The bright creation of 
poetry had been visibly portrayed to him; and when the world lav- 
ished its adulation and praises at his feet, and crowned him the child 
of genius, he felt that to that glorious vision of his boyhood he owed 


the bright and glowing imaginings which had won for him earth’s 
applause, and made him a poet. 


STANZAS: THOUGHTS ON THE PAST. 


‘ THERE are some moments, in this lone and desolate world of ours, that will repay the toil of strug- 
gling through them; They come upon the mind like some wild strain of distant music, when or where 
we krow nct and theirsound though brief is boundless.’ HaLLEce. 


THERE are moments which come and pass by, 
And leave the impression of sorrow ; 

And are thought of with only a sigh, 
And a wish for a brighter to-morrow. 


But some moments there are, which once past, 
Well repay all the toil of our living ; 

And our only regret is, they last 
But too short for the joy they are giving. 


Still they come on the mind like the sound 
Of some wild, distant music beguiling, 
So brief and so sweet! — yet ’t is found 


That the impress is evermore smiling. 
March, 1847. 











Knaster: an Elegy. 


luis elegy was originally written to rally a particular friend on his attachment to German to- 
bacco and German literature, The tobacco chiefly smoked by philosophers in Germany is denomi 
nated KnasTEeR. At the time this poem was composed, the fragrant weed was sold in covers, marked 
as low-priced tea, for the purpose of evading the laws. The subject did pot appear considerable 
enough to excite the sympathy of the public till I found that Professor Korzesur had founded the 
distresses of a serious comedy on asimilar incident. In his ‘Indians in England’ he represents an 
amiable baronet overwhelmed with affliction from the want of apotof porter and a pipe of tobacco. 
Convinced of my error by the approbation with which his work has been received, I have ventured 
to draw my elegy from the heap of my papers, and to produce it, with some slight alterations, and 
with the suppression of all personal allusions.’ 


Deer in a den, conceal’d from Pua@sus’ beams, 
Where neighb’ring Irweut leads his sable streams, 
Where misty dye-rooms fragrant scents bestow, 
And fires more fierce than love forever glow : 


Dama:ras sate ; his drooping head, opprest 
By heavy care, hung sullen on his breast: 
His idle pipe was thrown neglected by, 

His books were tumbled, and his curls awry. 


Beneath, the furnace sigh’d in thicker smoke, 
Each loom returned his groans with double stroke ; 
In mournful heaps around his fossils lay, 

And each sad crystal shot a watery ray. 


Ah! what,’ he cried, ‘ avails an honor’d place, 
Or what the praise of learning’s hectic race ? 
In vain, to boast my well-instructed eyes, 

I dip in buckets, or in baskets rise : 


Now plung’d, like Hos, to sprawl in dirty wells, 
Now bent, with demon forms, in murky cells, 
Or where columnar salt enchants the soul, 

Or starry roofs enrich the northern hole: 


Not me th’ adjacent furnace can delight, 

That cheers with chemic gleam the languid night ; 
In vain my crystals boast their angles true, 

In vain my port presents the genuine hue: 


Nor spars nor wine my spirits can restore, 
My Knaster’s out, and pleasure is no more! 
To German books for refuge shall I fly? 
Without my Knaster these no biiss supply. 


Here in light tomes grave Merners, prone to pore, 
Like thin bank-notes, confines a weighty store ; 
Here BurGuer’s muse, with ghostly terrors pale, 
Runs ‘ hurry-skurry’* through her nursery-tale ; 


* «HurrRy-SKURRY : 
have attempted to convey an adequate impression of the energy and elegance of their original. 


one of the phrases by which some translators of BURGHER’s ‘ Léonore’ 
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Here Huon loves, while wizard thunders roll, 
Here Gorgon-Scui.er petrifies the soul ; 
CRELL’s sooty chemists here their lights impart, 
Here Pauxas, skill’d in every barbarous art. 


In vain to me each shining page is spread, 
Without tobacco ne’er composed, nor read. 
Who Knaster loves not,* be he doom’d to feed 
With Caffres foul, or suck Virginia’s weed ! 


At morn I love segars,t at noon admire 

The British Compound, pearly from the fire ; 
But Knaster always! Knaster is my song, 

In studious gloom or ’mid th’ assembly’s throng. 


Let Pompous Bruce describe in boastful style 
‘The wond’rous springs of fertilizing Nile ; 
Fool! for so many restless years to roam, 
To drink such water as we find at home ! 


And know, to aid his long romantic dreams, 
That Nile arises — much like other streams : 
Far other streams let me discover here, 

Of yellow grog, or briskly sparkling beer ! 


But more my glory, more my pride, to see 

My Knaster cas’d, with pious fraud, like tea ; 
Glad soars the Muse, and crowing claps her wings, 
At my discovery, hid, like his, from kings. 


Some chase the fair, some dirty grubs employ, 
And some the ball and some the race enjoy : 
Coorer the courting sciences denies, 

And from their envied love to bleaching flies. 


Let serious fiddling nobler minds engage, 

Or dark black-letter charm the studious sage ; 
I’d envy none their rattles, could I sit 

To feast on Knaster and ‘Teutonic wit. 


So, while I speak, the furnace-red decays, 

And coy by fits the modest moonbeam plays, 

Which through yon threatening clouds, that bode a shower, 
Just tips with tender light the old church tower : 


Now wheels the doubtful bat in blundering rings, 
Now ‘ Half-past ten! the doleful watchman sings. 
To-morrow Bower supplies my favorite store : 
My Knaster ’s out — and I can watch no more! 





* ‘Qui Bavium non odit,’ etc. 
t‘ In spring the fields, in autumn, hills I love, 
At morn the plains, at noon the shady grove, 
But Deri always; absent from her sight, 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight.’ Pore. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE Prose WriITERS OF AMERICA: WITH AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
History, CONDiTION, AND PrRosPEcTs oF THE Country: With Portraits from Original Pic- 
tures. By Rurus WitmotrGriswotp. Fifth Notice. Philadelphia: CarEy anp Hart. 


In passing from the writers of fiction to the historians and essayists, we are detained 
by the name of Mr. Irvine, which shedding an equal lustre over all these departments, 
receives from all of them an equal reflection of honor ; ‘ focus at once of all the rays 
of Fame.’ ‘This eminent person ought ever to be followed by the respect and grati- 
tude of his countrymen ; for he was the first who led American literature to the sym- 
pathies of the English people, and conciliated or commanded the deference and ap- 
plause of literary factions in that country, who, rivals in every thing, seemed especially 
to vie with each other in contempt for America. No man ever succeeded so perfectly 
Elevated, pure, of pervading refinement and chas- 
tity, his writings give us a pleasure which is almost sensuous, in its fulness and direct- 
ness. W. hout apparent arts, without affectation or tricks, they fascinate, enchant, 
bewitch us. Subduing our affections, and reigning over them with an absolute power: 


they always command the respect of our taste, and receive the approbation of our 
judgment. 


in rendering literature delicious. 


The charm is obviously not the result of an assumed manner, an acquired 
style, or a contrived dress ; but springs from a source in nature, and emanates from in- 
stinctive and essential gracefulness of temper and spirit and feeling : 


‘ILLum, quidquid agit quoquo vestigia movit, 
Componet furtim subsequiturque Decor.’ 

The richness and delicacy of his fancy, the ethereal flow of his humor, which like 
the dew of summer refreshes and brightens every flower and leaf and branch ; the 
constant and quiet good sense ; the playfulness of temper which never betrays from deco- 
rum, and never beguiles from seriousness of purpose ; the familiarity mingled with 
native reserve ; the inborn elegance of mind which renders gayety dignified, and gives 
attraction to grief and sadness, and throws an atmosphere of interest around occasions 
the most barren ; all these combine to form a talent for agreeable writing, which in ex- 
tent and quality perhaps has never been exceeded. ‘Through how wide a range, also, 
have these admirable resources of imagination and taste been exhibited in unfailing 
brilliance! With surprising versatility of character, this exquisite genius first yields 
to the. spirit of the subject or scene, and then glorifies it with the illumination of its 
own glowing life. It becomes grotesque, and revels quaintly amid the burgomasters of 
New-Amsterdam ; in the scenes of Moresco chivalry, it assumes the forms and colors 
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of imaginative passion ; at once gorgeous and delicate, and so perfectly as to become 
almost the express image of Saracenic character and art; in the lanes and parks of the 
merry England, it becomes simple, decent, homely ; in all its tone and temper and intel- 
ligence, more English than England itself ; a Cuaucer in prose ; in the daring, dashing 
life of the west, who throws himself into the abandon of adventure with more genial 
earnestness than the Tourist of the Prairies? 

In another sphere, this frolic spirit can assume, with native majesty, the buskined 
tread of the historian. Not only can he do justice to every subject, however peculiar 
or difficult, which is given to him, but he can write delightfully when he has no subject 
at all. ‘ Astoria’ has always seemed to us to be the triumph of his skill ; for the sub- 
ject there, if not nothing, was certainly worse than nothing. For purposes of romantic 
art and elegant literature, what theme could be more jejune and impracticable than 
the journal of a trading voyage to the Pacific, and a trading journey across the Rocky 
Mountains, by persons whose characters and objects and adventures had scarcely a 
ray of dignity or interest? Yet, by mere power of style, and mere grace of manner 
and embellishment, he has made the narrative as delightful as a tale of genii, and trans- 
formed the desert into a garden of fairy loveliness. Mr. Irvine in fact possesses that 
natural fertility of sentiment, that delicate observation and selection, that truth of 
judgment and gentle animation, which supplied in Gotpsmirn the want of almost 
every qualification, and constitute a faculty of which it is correctly said that, ‘ Nullum 
quod tetigit ; non ornavit.’ 


Among American historians, we are glad to find that Mr. Griswoxp appreciates the 
supremacy of Prescott: 


‘Mr. Prescott is undoubtedly entitled to a prominent place in the first rank of historians. 
With extraordinary industry he explores every source of information relating to his subjects, 
and with sagacity as remarkable decides between conflicting authorities and rejects improbable 
relations. His judgment of character is calm, comprehensive, and profoundly just. He enters 
into the midst of an age, and with all its influences about him, estimates its actors and its deeds. 
His arrangement of facts is always etfective, and his style flowing, familiar, singularly transpa- 
rent, and marked throughout with the most felicitous expressions. 

‘Whatever may be the comparative merits of the two great histories he has already published 
as intellectual efforts, there is little room to doubt that ‘The Conquest of Mexico’ will continue 
to be the most popular. Itis justly remarked in the Edinburgh Review, that, considered merely 
as a work of amusement, it will bear a favorable comparison with the best romances in the lan- 
guage. The careful, judicious, and comprehensive essay on the Aztec civilization, with which 
it opens, is not inferior in interest to the wonderful drama to which itis anepilogue. The scenery, 
which is sketched with remarkable vividness and accuracy, is wonderful, beautiful. and peculiar. 
The characters are various, strongly marked, and not more numerous than is necessary for the 
purposes of art. Cortez himself is a knight errant, ‘filled with the spirit of romantic enter- 
prise,’ yet a skilful general, fruitful of resources, and of almost superhuman energies ; of ex- 
traordinary cunning, but wjthout any rectitude of judgment; a bigoted churchman, yet having 
no sympathy with virtue; of kind manners, but remorseless in his cruelties. His associates, 
VALASQUEZ, ORDAZ, SANDOVAL, ALVARADO, the priest OLMEDo, the heroine Dona Marina, and 
others of whom we have glimpses more or less distinct, seem to have been formed as well to 
fill their places in the written history, as to act their parts in the crusade. And the philosophi- 
cal king of Tezcuco, and Montezuma, whose character and misfortunes are reflected in his mild 
and melancholy face, and GuATEMOZIN, the last of the emperors, and other Aztecs, in many of 
the higher qualities of civilization superior to their invaders, and inferior in scarcely any thing 
but a knowledge of the art of war, are grouped and contrasted most etfectively with such cha- 
racters as are more familiarin the scenes of history. . . . Mr. PRescorr perhaps excels most 
in description and narration, but his histories combine in a high degree almost every merit that 
can belong to such works. They are pervaded by a truly and protoundly philoso) hical spirit. 
the more deserving of recognition because it is natural and unobtrusive, and are distinguished 
above all others for their uniform candor, a quality which might reasonably be demanded of an 
American writing of early European policy and adventure.’ 


We do not however agree with Mr. Griswo.p in considering Mr. Bancrort’s his- 
tory as ‘one of the great works of the age.’ ‘Transcendentalism, so long as it keeps 
jtself in the cloudy regions of metaphysics and moral sentiments, may escape confuta- 


tion or exposure ; you cannot prove its worthlessness, because you cannot bring it to 
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any absolute and settled test. But when it comes down into the terra firma of actual 
life and historical reality, and gives its views of national interests, and traces the con- 
nexions of human events, and enables us to see it against a back ground of experience, 
we then discover the shadowy vanity of the imposture ; for these are matters with 
which sense and reason and logic, only can properly deal. Qui Bavium non odit, etc. ; 
he who can understand Mr. Emerson, may value Mr. Bancrorr. But a man of 
merely common sense may read the three volumes of the History of the United States, 
and he will find at the end of his lessons that he has not acquired one clear, definite 
notion ; one distinct apprehension of fact or thought. A series of dreamy forms has 
passed before his mind; a procession of vaporous images had beguiled his attention ; 
but they came like shadows, and so they have departed ; leaving no impression, and no 
benefit behind them. The understanding of the reader is neither enriched, nor informed, 
nor quickened. 

In that class of essayists, and authors of fugitive pieces who are conveniently desig- 
nated as miscellaneous writers, Mr. W1LuIs perhaps is the most admired. Mr. Gris- 
WwoLp has drawn a more favorable picture of his literary character than is quite just, 
not by magnifying his merits, but by concealing his faults. We admit the copiousness 
of his fancy and the ingenuity of his wit; but with all his accomplishments, Mr. 
WILLuIs has not attained, and never will attain, the rank of a writer of the first order. 
He wants one indispensable quality, simplicity. He is brilliant, he is excessively smart, 
he is often splendid, and is sometimes original ; but he is never natural, he is never 
genuine. He does not want taste; on the contrary, as Beckrorp said of Wyarr, the 
architect, ‘ He has a vast deal of taste — but it is all bad” The beauty-spots of his 
writings are but pimples of an over-fed fancy. 

Mr. Griswo tp refers him to the ‘ Venetian School of Letters ;’ he has more of the 

‘ pink puffy bloom’ of Rusens, or the tawdry elegance of old Versailles. ‘The worst of 
it is that he does not wear his glittering apparel with the air of one who feels at home 
in it; and when he is exhibiting his most splendid graces, you cannot help thinking 
that it is a footman who has dressed himself in his master’s satin waistcoat, and is play- 
ing off the airs which he learned behind a chair. He reminds us very frequently of 
‘that great man,’ Mr. Pric, the auctioneer, whose ‘manner was so inimitably fine, 
that he had as much to say about a riband as a Raphael.’ We have a kindly feeling for 
Mr. Wis, and have often been indebted to his luxuriant pen for solace and refresh- 
ment. But if he intends really to enter the lists of Fame, he must don himself in 
another costume than gilt slippers and a damask dressing-gown: ‘ You will say they 
are Persian attire, but let them be changed.’ It is not quite in good taste to borrow the 
wedding coach of Curip and Psycue to go to market in. Of Mr. Lecare Mr. Gris- 
WOLD says: 


‘THE impression left by his collected writings is, that his mind was of the first order, but 
that it did not hold in that order a very prominent place. He had that rectitude of judgment, 
that pervading good sense, that constant natural sympathy with truth, which is a characteristic 
of the best class of intellects, but he was wanting in richness, fervor, and creative vigor. He 
possessed the forms of fine understanding, but the force of intellectual passion, or the fire of 

enius, are notfound. His perception of truth was superior to his power of illustrating it. We 
ollow the difficult and somewhat languid processes of his thoughts, and, surprised at last at 
finding him in possession of such admirable opinions on all subjects, we imagine that he must 
have discovered his conclusions by different faculties from those which he uses to demonstrate 
them. That splendid fusion of reason, imagination, and feeling, which constitutes the inspira- 
tion of the great, is not visible; the display is meagre, laborious, and painful. He fills the 
measure of his subject, but it is by the utmost stretch of his abilities; we do not observe the 
ee ding power, the exuberant resources, the superfluous energy, which mark the foremost of 
the first. 

‘In his own profession Mr. Legare had, with many, discredited his reputation by the devotion 
which he avowed to the civil law. It is understood that no one who has been able thoroughly 
to master and comprehend the common law, is disposed to give much time to the civilians. I 
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am inclined to believe that no man ever yet took up the Code, because having sounded the com- 
mon law through its depths, he had found it wanting: many have cheaply sought the praise of 
having gone through the common law, by appearing to have attained to something beyond it, 
upon the principle that if you ‘quote Lycopuron, they will take it for granted that you have 
read Homer.’ In Mr. LEGaRk’s case, such suspicions are probably without justice. He was 
attracted to the ‘first collection of written reason’ chiefly by the interest which the scholar feels 
in that majestic philosophy of morals which is the ‘imperium sine fine’of Rome. His remarks 
in a review of KeEntT’s Commentaries, show that he understood what advantages the common 
law had attained over the civil law, as a practical system, by its constant regard for certainty, 
convenience, and policy. Asa common lawyer Mr. LEGARE was respectable; and in great 
cases, his elaborate style of preparation made him a formidable opponent. 

‘ As a statesman I| think the finest monument of his powers is his speech in Congress on the 
Sub-Treasury. It is formal, elementary, and scholastic, but able, and at times brilliant. His 
politics, as displayed in various essays and reviews, were profound and intelligent; but it always 
seemed asif he had settled his views of the present times upon opinions derived from history, 
and not that, like MacuravELu1, he had informed his judgment on occurrences in history by 
suggestions drawn from his own observation. Still, by any method to have formed sound princi- 
ples on government and society, in the unfavorable circumstances in which he was placed, was 
an indication of extraordinary powers. He triumphed over disadvantages of position, connec- 
tions, and party; and was among the wisest men of the south. Yet he appears, like Mr. Hamt- 
TON and Mr. Amgs, to have been of a too desponding temperament; to have magnified dangers 
that threatened our young energies, and to have lacked taith in our system, after it had passed 
some of the strongest trials to which it was reasonable to suppose it would ever be subjected. 

‘As a classical scholar Mr. LEGARe made great pretension, but there is nothing in his works 
to prove that he was here superior or even equal to several of ‘his countrymen. His profiency 
partook of the dryness and severity of his character. He studied rather as a grammarian than as 
amanoftaste He may have been accurate, but he was notelegant. He writes often about the 
Greeks and Latins, but he had never caught the spirit and sentiment of classical enthusiasm. 
We miss the fine felicity of illustration, the apt quotation, the brilliant allusion, which are so at- 
tractive in the writings of one whose heart and fancy have dwelt familiarly in the clime of anti- 
quity. He is not betrayed as a visitor to the halls of the past by the smell of aloes and cassia 
hanging about his garments, caught from the ivory palaces whereby they have made him glad. 
We know the fact by his constantly informing us of it, and because he describes the localities 
with the precision of one who must have observed, chiefly for the purpose of making a report. 
The most striking passage in his writings on a classical subject is that relating to CaruLuvs, in 
his criticism of DunLap’s History of Ancient Literature. The remarks on that poet are origi- 


nal, beautiful, and undoubtedly just.’ 
But our limits forbid us to pursue more extensively this survey of American writers. 
Of LonereLLow, Sanperson, HorrMan, and others, Mr. Griswoip has given inte- 
resting and generally accurate estimates; and as he always presents a specimen of 
the author whom he judges, so as to submit himself to the test of direct verification by 
the reader, he deserves to be called, since Luxe Mitsourne, ‘ the fairest of critics.’ 
We take leave of the volume with the renewal of our thanks to the editor for the 
spirit which prompted, and our respect for the talents and tempers which have guided 
his labors. He has triumphed over many difficulties ; and we have pleasure in com- 
mending his work to the perusal of all who are interested in literature and criticism. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BLOOMINGDALE ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. By 
Purny Eaaxk, M. D., Physician to the Asylum. New-York: EGspert, Hovey aNp KING. 
WE are gratified to learn, as we do by a review of this report, that during the year 

the inmates of the asylum have generally enjoyed good bodily health, been visited by 

no epidemic, and by but little acute disease, while there has heen no ease of disease, 
nor any accident seriously detrimental to any of the household, numbering in all nearly 
an hundred and fifty patients ; the number of persons admitted for the first time during 
the year being greater than that of any preceding year since the institution was estab- 
lished. Of one hundred and sixteen cases discharged, sixty-four were entirely cured ; 

a fact which seems to us to speak volumes in favor of the management of the institu- 

tion. The buildings, grounds and farm of the institution, and the conveniences and 

materials for healthful manual labor, are ample. The recreative exercises, instruction, 
and amusement would certainly appear not to be exceeded by anysimilar establishment. 
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We note with pleasure the remarks of Dr. Earnie upon the subject of restraints. 
His humanity seems equal to his conceded skill: 

‘SIrncE the establishment of this institution, the opinions of those concerned in the manage- 
ment of the insane have passed through a variety of phases, in regard to the extent to which 
corporeal restraint and other coercive measures are necessary, in the proper management of 
patients. From the ultra ideas of the old régime, in which the discipline of an institution of this 
kind was almost identical with that of a common jail, and in some instances even worse, there 
has been a gradual but constant mitization of severity, in both theory and practice, until the op- 
posite extreme has been reached, and the doctrine of the entire abolition of the use of restrain- 
ing appliances for the body or limbs. has been promulgated as that which alone is compatible 
with the true interests and the judicious treatment of the insane. Keeping pace,to a certain 
point, with this progressive sentiment, and directed by the surest of all guides, the light of ex- 
perience, the executive officers of this institution have gradually abandoned the most exception- 
able forms of restraint, and more rarely resorted to those of a milder character. They have 
never, however, become proselytes to the doctrine of the absolutely entire disuse of all re- 
straining apparatus. There are exceptions to all rules which are not governed by the invariable 
laws of mathematics or of moraf right, and no argument, however subtle or specious, or, to ap- 
pearances, however strongly based, theoretically, upon benevolence, philanthropy. kindness, 
andthe golden rule of ‘doing to others as we would, under similar circumstances, that they 
should do unto us,’ can overthrow our belief, founded upon the observation of several years, 
that there are cases in which the welfare of the patient, and the dictates of true humanity, re- 
quire a resort to some restraining means.’ 

‘The only restraints, however, used at this asylum, and these very rarely, are the 
camisole, or long-sleeves, leathern muffs for the hands, and a humane and invaluable 
apparatus for confining a refractory patient in bed at night, by which a refreshing sleep 
is often secured, even in the worst cases. 


EvA; oR THE IsLEs OF LIFE AND DEATH: a Historical Romance. By Epwarp MAatvuRrin, 

Esq. In two volumes. pp. 493. New-York: BurGEss, StRINGER AND COMPANY. 

We frankly admit that so laborious and constant have been our avocations, since 
the late receipt of these volumes, that we have not found leisure for the perusal of a 
single sentence in them beyond the author’s ‘ Introduction,’ which certainly indicates 
no lack of stirring matériel, for the purposes of the novelist. It is a story of the inva- 
sion of Ireland by Henry the Second of England, in the era beginning with the year 
1155, when the domestic broils and petty factions of that ill-fated country opened a free 
passage for the violence and spoliation of that monarch’s arms. The potency of fe- 
male charms in kindling war is not wanted in this historical romance: ‘ The wife of 
O’Rvarc, an Irish Chieftain, had been carried off by Dernmop Mac Murroveun, King 
of Leinster. ‘The chieftain, stung by the indignity, solicited the aid of Roprric 
O’Conner, a neighboring prince ; who, as requested, marched to the assistance of 
O’Rvarc, and drove the seducer from his throne and dominions. The unfortunate 
woman was rescued from her paramour, and restored to her husband. Dermop, de- 
feated by his enemies and degraded in his own eyes by the disaffection and rebellion of 
his subjects, resolved to fly from Ireland, and seek in some foreign country the means 
of vengeance by the vindication of his honor and retrieval of his throne. England, 
from its proximity, suggested itself; and, embarking with sixty followers, he arrived at 
the port of Bristol.” He is regarded with sympathy in England, and succeeds in gain- 
ing the favor of Henry, who gives him his protection. Deron is next persuaded to 
address himself to Ricuarp, Earl of Chepstow, (known by the sobriquet of ‘Strrone- 
sow, from his skill in archery,) whose daughter Eva’s hand he seeks in marriage. 
These are some of the incidents made use of ; and we purposely omit mention of those 
of even a more stirring nature, which bring about the dénouement, in order that our 
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readers may seek in the volumes themselves the evidence of our author’s skill in the 
treatment and gradual convergence of events and scenes so apparently replete with 
the elements of romance. 


A Userut Lire AND A PeacervuL Deatu: a Discourse occasioned by the Death of Jonn 
Quincy ApAms, delivered in the Ninth-street Baptist Church, Cincinnati, February 27th, 1848. 
By Rev. E. L. Macoon. Published by Request. Cincinnati: Ciry Press. 


‘I'n1s spirited and glowing discourse was not expressly prepared for the recent occa- 
sion on which it was delivered; but its text and leading topics were employed in a 
discourse preached before the legislature of North Carolina several years ago, while 
the writer was the pastor over a Baptist church at Richmond, Virginia. It was de- 
livered in presence of a large and influential audience, and was afterward published 
at the request of twenty-one senators and members of the House of Commons, ‘ in 
behalf of themselves and their associates.’ Mr. Magoon seems to us to write from a 
full mind, and whatever he says he says earnestly. We have never had the pleasure 
to hear him speak from the sacred desk ; but his style leads us to the conclusion that 
his oral delivery must be strikingly impressive. In the discourse before us it is not 
difficult to perceive that its lessons and illustrations can be turned to good account in 
the personal history and career of Mr. Apams; and hence a warm and glowing tri- 
bute to that illustrious patriot and statesman concludes the performance. We present 
a few integrated passages, containing eloquent thoughts eloquently expressed: 


‘TRUE power is intellectual. Its honor and reward lie in the capacity of uttering the bright 
coinage of immortal thought. Providence has appointed our existence in an age and country 
most favorable for the illustration of this point. In ruder ages, physical strength obtained mas- 
tership in life. Inthe subsequent era of chivalry, the prowess of military chieftains monopo- 
lized the brightest smiles and the richest honors. But under the higher civilization of modern 
times, beautiful thought is the favorite sovereign, who from the printed page or speaking lip 
sways with omnipotent energy a sceptre that is omnipresent. Look at the regal power of 
mind. If it cannot ‘create a soul under the ribs of death,’ it will chisel frosty marble into the 
lineaments and gracefulness of more than kingly majesty. Disdaining to employ agents weak 
and fragile to execute its purpose, creative mind has produced a Titan-progeny whose strength 
is greater than BriaREvs with his hundred hands. Vivified with a soul ethereal and lightning- 
winged, these servants, whose toil is neither uncompensated nor unjust, open the quarry and 
drive the loom ; or when linked to the car and ship, they unexhausted go, 


‘TRAMP, tramp, over the earth, 
Splash, splasb, across the sea.’ 


‘ There are intellects at this moment extant and luxuriating in the solitudes of profound 
meditation, or active in public toil, whose conceptions, long since despatched on their mission 
of conquest, are rushing in a thousand directions with infinitely more speed and energy than 
the eagles of imperial Rome. As the lightning shineth from the east unto the west, so the clear 
broad light of sterling thought, glittering through ‘the spacious circuits of her musing,’ is 
pouring an effulgence round the globe. Not the fitful coruscations of vapid mediocrity, but 
profound and glowing mind is the universal queen whom all must adore or serve. Republi- 
cans though we are, we must acknowledge that here is a sovereign victorious beyond our 
envy or our hate.” . . . ‘Even here in this doomed earth, where storms how] and disease 
destroys, the empires that rise and the institutions that rule are only lengthened shadows of 
individual minds walking before the sun of immortal glory. It is the same now as it ever has 
been; the thick ranks of the great army of mankind are marching with lock-step over the 
field of time to great conflicts and eternal rewards. They march to the music of thought re- 
gular or distracting, and he who plays loudest and best will be followed by the strongest host. 
A thought put into action is infinitely more effective than exploding cannon. The tones of 
true eloquence will drown all their uproar, counteract the force of their destruction, and ren- 
der the mightiest despots utterly impotent before the splendors of inspiring truth. The crash 
of iron hail and the growlings of ‘the dogs of war’ are intermittent, but the salvos of mental 
artillery are perpetual.’ 


Have you encountered recently, reader, a more fervent appeal on behalf of educa- 
tion than is contained in the annexed passages? ‘Their force and truth will scarcely 
‘stay questioning?’ 


‘THE will of Gop requires us not to elevate a few by depressing the many; but on the con- 
trary, to seek the greatest good of the greatest number. What means are tobe used? We 
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must educate. Let us not leave the mass of mind to grow ignorant and corrupt, and after- 
ward attempt coércively to bind it. XERXEs may as well expect to chain the vexed Helles- 
pont in peace. Legislation is impotent any longer to resist the beamings of a brighter day. 
Knowledge is generous and communicative, and jealousy at its progress is a sure symptom of 
its want. But, thank Gop! the day has come when it cannot be successfully resisted. Super- 
stition may condemn Galileo for his improved astronomy, but the earth continues to turn 
round with all its stupid inhabitants revolving into light. Some are born in darkness, and have 
always dwelt there from choice; it is the ir native land; for it they fight; and it is the onl 
sense in which they are patriotic. This is natural ; but they and all like them who fear the 
effulgence bursting up the horizon should quickly kindle counter fires and educate, EDUCATE ! 
The more obstructions you throw before the flooding tide of knowledge, the more destructive 
energies will be developed. The force of cannon may quell mobs, but education will prevent 
them. Moral power creates the strongest munitions of safety, while arbitrary compulsion 
degrades both the tyrant and his victim. We may expect that a few will continue to cry out 
against increased illumination, as that which they deprecate shames bigotry, cures superstition, 
and destroys all tyranny over body and soul. But the fire-cross of wisdom is shining from 
hill-top to hill-top, and is rapidly bounding from hand to hand. Aggressions into the kingdom 
of darkness have commenced. We do not ‘cry havoc and let slip the dogs of war,’ but in 
Gop’s name and for all Gop’s creatures we do say ‘ Let there be light !’’ 

The only passage from the concluding portion of this discourse for which we can 
find space is the following, with which it worthily closes. When we meet in our 
reading with a more felicitous comparison than is embraced in this extract, we will 
give our readers the benefit of the discovery: ‘ When Vesuvius poured down torrents 
of destruction on Pompeii, all who had the means of escaping fled; but at the chief 
entrance io the city there stood one who refused to abandon his post, though the 
greatest dangers might impend. He was a sentinel placed there to watch over the 
welfare of all; and by the laws which invested him with power, to desert his station 
was something worse than death. He perished in loyalty to the highest trust. Six- 
teen centuries rolled past. ‘The city was again laid open to the light of day, and there 
they found the remains of the faithful guardsman, who sank in full armor and in the 
fulness of his strength unterrified by the volcano that scathed his flesh and drank his 
life. So fell Joun Quincy Apams at his post, full-armed and active in the service of 


his country and his Gop.’ 


THE Lives oF THE LoRD CHANCELLORS AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND: 
from the earliest times till the reign of King Greorce the Fourth Sixth and Seventh Vols. 
Philadelphia: LEA AND BLANCHARD. 


Lorp CampsE.t has brought his series of volumes, under the above title, to a close : 
and we hazard little in saying, that for varied interest, and especially for the vast 
amount of valuable historical information which they cuntain, these seven volumes 
have not been surpassed by any recent reissues of the American press. In each and 
all of these biographies the author has had the most distinguished aid from the friends 
of the eminent persons whom he places so vividly before us. Original documents, 
letters, personal reminiscences, etc., of his subjects have been cheerfully and profusely 
placed at the disposition of the author; and it is but justice to say, that he has made 
the most of them, while he has availed himself of the best portions of the works of 
previous biographers. His style is delightfully familiar and colloquial. The ‘ dignity 
of history,’ under which term-so many bores intrude dull volumes upon stupified 
readers, is not kept continually in view, but each subject is appropriately treated. ‘In 
my opinion,’ says the author, with equal truth and felicity of illustration, ‘ the skilful 
biographer, when he has to narrate a ludicrous incident, will rather try to imitate the 
phrases of Mercutio than of Ancient Pisrot. I cannot yet understand why, in re- 
cording a jest in point, an author should be debarred from using the very language 
which he might with propriety adopt if he were telling it in good society by word of 
mouth.’ 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


An Esrray Founp: ‘War Parties’ nost rrom THE ‘ Orecon Trai.’ — The 
ensuing pages were sent to us in October last, by an eastern ‘ express,’ as a chap- 
ter of ‘The Oregon Trail,’ to succeed ‘ Scenes at Fort Laramie, published in the 
November number. By some strange blunder somewhere, the first copy never reached 
us ; but at our request, the author has kindly re-written the sketch from his memo- 
randa. It is too replete with interest to be lost to our readers ; and although not at 
all depending for its attractiveness upon its consecutive place in the ‘ Trail,’ it may 
still be perused by new readers of the KnickeRBOCKER in its intended connection in 
that popular series of papers. 


. Ep. KNICKERBOCEER, 
‘ By the nine gods he swore it, 
And named a trysting-day, 
And bade his messengers ride forth 
East and west and south and north, 
To summon his array.’ Lays or Axcianr Romer. 


Last summer was a season of much warlike excitement among all the western 
bands of the Dahcotah. In 1845 they encountered great reverses. Many war par- 
ties had been sent out; some of them had been totally cut off, and others had re- 
turned broken and disheartened ; so that the whole nation was in mourning. Among 
the rest, ten warriors had gone to the Snake country, led by the son of a prominent 
Ogillallah chief, called Tue Wuirtwinp. In passing over Laramie Plains they en- 
countered a superior party of their enemies, were surrounded, and killed to a man. 
Having performed this exploit, the Snakes became alarmed, dreading the resentment 
of the Dahcotah, and they hastened therefore to signify the wish for peace by send- 
ing the scalp of the slain partisan, together with a small parcel of tobacco attached, to 
his tribesmen and relations. They had employed old Vasxiss, the trader, as their 
messenger, and the scalp was the same that hung in our room at the fort. But Tue 
Wuirtwinp proved inexorable. Though his character hardly corresponds with his 
name, he is nevertheless an Indian, and hates the Snakes with his whole soul. Long 
before the scalp arrived he had made his preparations for revenge. He sent messen- 
gers with presents and tobacco to all the Dahcotah within three hundred miles, propo- 
sing a grand combination to chastise the Snakes, and naming a place and time of 
rendezvous. ‘The plan was readily adopted; and at this moment dozens of villages, 
probably embracing in the whole five or six thousand souls, were slowly creeping over 
the prairies and tending toward the common centre at ‘La Boure’s Camp,’ on the 


Platte. Here their warlike rites were to be celebrated with more than ordinary so- 
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lemnity, and a thousand warriors, as it was said, were to set out for the enemy’s 
country. ‘The characteristic result of this preparation will appear in the sequel. 

[ was greatly rejoiced to hear of it. I had come into the country almost exclusively 
with a view of observing the Indian character. Having from childhood felt a curi- 
osity on this subject, and having failed completely to gratify it by reading, I resolved 
to have resource to observation. I wished to satisfy myself with regard to the position 
of the Indians among the races of men; the vices and the virtues that have sprung 
from their innate character and from their modes of life, their government, their su- 
perstitions and their domestic situation. ‘To accomplish my purpose it was necessary 
to live in the midst of them, and become, as it were, one of them. I proposed to 
join a village, and make myself an inmate of one of their lodges ; and henceforward 
this narrative, so far as [ am concerned, will be chiefly a record of the progress of this 
design, apparently so easy of accomplishment, and the unexpected impediments that 
opposed it. 

We resolved on no account to miss the rendezvous at La Boute’s Camp. Our 
plan was to leave DeLorier at the fort, in charge of our equipage and the better part 
of our horses, while we took with us nothing but our weapons and the worst animals 
we had. In all probability jealousies and quarrels would arise among so many hordes 
of fierce impulsive savages, congregated together under no common head, and many 
of them strangers, from remote prairies and mountains. We were bound in common 
prudence to be cautious how we excited any feeling of cupidity. ‘This was our plan, 
but unhappily we were not destined to visit La Bourr’s Camp in this manner ; for 
one morning a young Indian came to the fort and brought us evil tidings. The new- 
comer was a dandy of the first water. His ugly face was painted with vermilion ; on 
his head fluttered the tail of a prairie-cock, (a large species of pheasant, not found, as 
I have heard, to the eastward of the Rocky Mountains ;) in his ears were hung pen- 
dants of shell, and a flaming red blanket was wrapped around him. He carried a 
dragoon-sword in his hand, solely for display, since the knife, the arrow and the rifle 
are the arbiters of every prairie fight ; but as no one in this country goes abroad un- 
armed, the dandy carried a bow and arrows in an otter-skin quiver at his back. In 
this guise, and bestriding his yellow horse with an air of extreme dignity, ‘‘Tae Horss,’ 
for that was his name, rode in at the gate, turning neither to the right nor the left, 
but casting glances askance at the groups of squaws who, with their mongrel progeny, 
were sitting in the sun before their doors. The evil tidings brought by ‘Tue Horst’ 
were of the following import: The squaw of Henry CuatiLion, a woman with 
whom he had been connected for years by the strongest ties which in that wild coun- 
try exist between the sexes, was dangerously ill. She and her children were in the 
village of Tue Wuirtwinp, at the distance of a few days’ journey. Henry was 
anxious to see the woman before she died, and provide for the safety and support of 
the children, of whom he was extremely fond. ‘To have refused him this would have 
been gross inhumanity. We abandoned our plan of joining Smoxe’s village, and pro- 
ceeding with it to the rendezvous, determined to meet Tue Wuiritwinp, and go in 
his company. This change exposed both of us to difficulty, delay, and some danger, 
and one of us to considerable hardship and suffering. 

I had been slightly ill for several weeks, but on the third night after reaching Fort 
Laramie a violent pain awoke me, and I found myself attacked by the same disorder 
that occasioned such heavy losses to the army on the Rio Grande. In a day and a 

half I was reduced to extreme weakness, so that I could not walk without pain and 
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effort. Having within that time taken six grains of opium, without the least beneficial 
effect, and having no medical adviser, nor any choice of diet, I resolved to throw my- 
self upon Providence for recovery, using without regard to the disorder any portion of 
strength that might remain to me. Soon the twentieth of June we set out from Fort 
Laramie to meet Tue Wuiriwinp’s village. Though aided by the high-bowed 
‘ mountain-saddle,’ I could scarcely keep my seat on horseback. Before we left the 
fort we hired another man, a long-haired Canadian, with a face like an owl’s, con- 
trasting oddly enough with De .orier’s mercurial countenance. This was not the 
only reinforcement to our party. A vagrant Indian trader, named Reynat, joined 
us, together with his squaaw Marcor, and her two nephews, our dandy friend, ‘ Tue 
Horss,’ and his younger brother, ‘Tur Hait-Srorm,’ whom I have already had occa- 
sion to mention. ‘Thus accompanied, we betook ourselves to the prairie, leaving the 
beaten trail, and passing over the desolate hills that flank the bottoms of Laramie 
Creek. In all, Indians and whites, we counted eight men and one woman. 

Reynat, the trader, the image of sleek and selfish complacency, carried ‘ Tue 
Horse’s useless dragoon-sword in his hand, delighting apparently in this useless pa- 
rade; for, from spending half his life among Indians, he had caught not only their 
habits but their ideas. Marcor, a female animal of more than two hundred pounds’ 
weight, was crouched in the basket of a travaux, such as I have before described ; 
beside her ponderous bulk, various domestic utensils were attached to the vehicle, and 
she was leading by a trail-rope a pack-horse, who carried the covering of ReyNa.’s 
lodge. Der orier walked briskly by the side of the cart, and Raymonp came behind, 
swearing at the spare horses which it was his business to drive. The restless young 
Indians, their quivers at their backs and their bows in their hands, galloped incessantly 
over the hills, often starting a wolf or an antelope from the thick growth of wild sage- 
bushes. Saw and I were in keeping with the rest of the rude cavalcade, having in 
the absence of other clothing adopted the buck-skin attire of the trappers. The fine 
figure of the noble-hearted hunter, Henry Cuati.won, rode in advance of the whole. 
Thus we passed hill after hill and hollow after hollow, a country arid, broken, and so 
parched by the sun that none of the plants familiar to our more favored‘soil would 
flourish upon it, though there were multitudes of strange medicinal herbs, more espe- 
cially the absanth, which covered every declivity, and cacti were hanging like reptiles 
at the edges of every ravine. At length we ascended a high hill, our horses treading 
upon pebbles of flint, agate and rough jasper, until gaining the top, we looked down 
on the wild bottoms of Laramie Creek, which far below us wound like a writhing 
snake from side to side of the narrow interval, amid a savage growth of shattered 
cotton-wood and ash trees. Lines of tall cliffs, white as chalk, shut in this green strip 
of woods and meadow-land, into which we descended and encamped for the night. 
In the morning we passed a wide grassy plain, by the river; there was a grove in 
front, and beneath its shadows the ruins of an old trading fort of logs. The grove 
bloomed with myriads of wild roses, with their sweet perfume fraught with recollec- 
tions of home. As we emerged from the trees, a rattle-snake, as large as a man’s 
arm, and more than four feet long, lay coiled on a rock, fiercely rattling and hissing at 
us; a gray hare, double the size of those of New-England, leaped up from the tall 
ferns ; curlew were screaming over our heads, and a whole host of little prairie-dogs 
sat yelping at us at the mouths of their burrows on the dry plain beyond. Suddenly 
an antelope leaped up from the wild-sage bushes, gazed eagerly at us, and then erect- 
ing his white tail, stretched away like a grayhound. The two Indian boys found a 
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white wolf, as large as a calf, in a hollow, and giving a sharp yell, they galloped after 
him; but the wolf leaped into the stream and swam across. Then came the crack 
of a rifle, the bullet whistling harmlessly over his head, as he scrambled up the steep 
declivity, rattling down stones and earth into the water below. Advancing a little 
farther we beheld, on the farther bank of the stream, a spectacle not common even 
in that region ; for, emerging from among the trees, a herd of some two hundred elk 
came out upon the meadow, their antlers clattering as they walked forward in a dense 
throng. Seeing us, they broke into a run, rushing across the opening and disappear- 
ing among the trees and scattered groves. On our left was a barren prairie, stretching 
to the horizon; on our right a deep gulf, with Laramie Creek at the bottom. We 
found ourselves at length at the edge of a steep declivity ; a narrow valley, with long 
rank grass and scattered trees siretching before us for a mile or more along the course 
of the stream. Reaching the farther end, we stopped and encamped. An old huge 
cotton-wood tree spread its branches horizontally over our tent. Laramie Creek, cir- 
cling before our camp, half enclosed us; it swept along the bottom of a line of tall 
white cliffs that looked down on us from the farther bank. There were dense copses 
on our right ; the cliffs too were half hidden by shrubbery, though behind us a few 
cotton-wood trees, dotting the green prairie, alone impeded the view, and friend or 
enemy could be discerned in that direction at a mile’s distance. Here we resolved to 
remain and await the arrival of Tae Wuirtwinp, who would certainly pass this way 
in his progress toward La Boute’sCamp. Te go in search of him was not expedient, 
both on account of the broken and impracticable nature of the country and the uncer- 
tainty of his position and movements ; beside, our horses were almost worn out, and 
I myself was in no condition to travel. We had good grass, good water, tolerable 
fish from the stream, and plenty of smaller game, such as antelope and deer, though 
no buffalo. ‘There was one little drawback to our satisfaction ; a certain extensive 
tract of bushes and dried grass, just behind us, which it was by no means advisable 
to enter, since it sheltered a numerous brood of rattle-snakes. Henry CuatiLLon 
again despatched ‘'Tur Horse’ to the village, with a message to his squaw that she 
and her relativés should leave the rest and push on as rapidly as possible to our camp, 
Our daily routine soon became as regular as that of a well-ordered household. The 
weather-beaten old tree was in the centre ; our rifles generally rested against its vast 
trunk, and our saddles were flung on the ground around it ; its distorted roots were so 
twisted as te form one or two convenient a1im-chairs, where we could sit in the shade 
and read or smoke ; but meal-times became, on the whole, the most interesting hour 
of the day, and a bountiful provision was made for it. An antelope or a deer usually 
swung from a stout bough, and haunches were suspended against the trunk. That 
camp is daguerreotyped on my memory; the old tree, the white tent, with Suaw 
sleeping in the shadow of it, and Reynat’s miserable lodge close by the bank of the 
stream. It was a wretched oven-shaped structure, made of begrimed and tattered 
buffalo-hides stretched over a frame of poles; one side was open, and at the side of 
the opening hung the powder-horn and bullet-pouch of the owner, together with his 
long red pipe and a rich quiver of otter-skin, with a bow and arrows; for ReyNaL, an 
Indian in most things but color, chose to hunt buffalo with these primitive weapons. 
Lock within, reader; for in the darkness of this cavern-like habitation you may dis- 
cern Madame Mareor, her overgrown bulk stowed away among her domestic imple- 
ments, furs, robes, blankets and painted cases of par fléche, in which dried-meat is 
kept. Here she sits, from sunrise to sunset, a bloated impersonation of gluttony and 
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laziness, while her affectionate proprietor is smoking, or begging petty gifts from us, or 
telling lies concerning his own achievements, or perchance engaged in the more pro- 
fitable occupation of cooking some preparation of prairie delicacies. ReyNaL was an 
adept at this work ; he and Devorier have joined forces, and are hard at work toge- 
ther over the fire, while Raymonp spreads, by way of table-cloth, a buffalo-hide care- 
fully whitened with pipe-clay, on the grass before the tent. Here, with ostentatious 
display, he arranges the tea-cups and plates ; and then creeping on all fours, like a dog, 
he thrusts his head in at the opening of the tent. For a moment we see his round 
owlish eyes rolling wildly, as if the idea he came to communicate had suddenly escaped 
him; then collecting his scattered thoughts as if by an effort, he informs us that sup- 


per is ready, and instantly withdraws. [We shall give the remainder of this interest- 
ing sketch in our next number. } 


Gosste with Reapers AND CorresrponpENts. — Have you read a work recently 
republished from the English edition by the Brothers Harper, entitled ‘The Bachelor 
of the Albany?’ Our attention was first called to it by a friend, in whose judgment 
we should always readily confide, and we at once followed his direction, ‘ to procure 
and read it immediately.’ We have not in ten years encountered a work which afforded 
us more enjoyment by its terseness, its humor, its deep knowledge of the world, its sly 
humor and pungent satire. We are continually reminded of Dickens when he is in 
his best vein, and not unfrequently of Tuackeray. But the writer is entirely original. 
His style is wholly his own, and a rich, racy, sparkling style it is, ‘and no mistake ; 
but our readers shall judge for themselves. ‘'The Bachelor’ is a cynical fellow, who 
has a ‘system’ of despising or scorning the world, but who, through the aid of a be- 
nevolent friend, and the occurrence of sundry incidents, serious and diverting, is at 
length induced to revise his opinions of mankind, and especially of womankind. But 
the reader must look to the volume itself for the story, which, as a story proper, is in 
no wise remarkable ; our business is to present a few extracts in illustration of the jus- 


tice of our encomiums. We begin with the portraits of two commercial partners, 
Messrs. Spreap and NarrowsMITH: 


‘Ir is not in the estate of poverty alone that men become acquainted with ‘strange bed-fel- 
lows.’ There never sat two men, on opposite sides of the same desk, of characters so utterly 
at variance as Mr. Spreap and his partner. ANTONIO was not more unlike Saytock. The 
former realized your ideal, indeed almost the dramatic conception of a British merchant, fa- 
miliar to playwrights, and cheered by the galleries: generous, enlightened, independent, up- 
right in all his dealings, as unostentatious as he was bounteous in his charities. The other had 
the acquisitive propensities, without the liberal spirit of commerce; a man of sordid princi- 
ples, and who acted up to them ; miserly and pitiful, hard and grasping as a vice, a man to squeeze 
a pippin, or skina flint, who to save one sixpence would do a shabby action, and to make another 
would do something shabbier still. To this respectable personage was united, in unholy wed- 
lock, a woman, with whom he was as fitly yoked as ever a husband was to a wife. Mrs. NarR- 
ROWSMITH was just the consort for a Harpagon or a Gripus; she saved candles’-ends, pinched 
her servants, wrangled about kitchen-stutt, dyed her gowns, turned her petticoats, darned her 
carpets, outdid Ovip’s Metamorphoses with an old coat or a tarnished curtain, and never al- 


lowed a fire in her house (except the nominal one for culinary uses) from the first breath of 
May till the first gale of November.’ 


‘ Look on that picture and on this ; the counterfeit presentment of two partners,’ 
but as SHaksreareE did n’t say, no more like one another than nothing at all: 


‘Mr. Spreap was one of the freshest and handsomest men of fifty in England. His com- 
plexion was florid, his nose acquiline, his chin double, nay, triple ; a perpetual pleasantry seemed 
to be playing about his mouth, and he had that kind of an eye that seems to be always looking 
out for somebody to do a service to, or something to say a gay or good-natured thing of. In 
person, he was of considerable volume, but the protuberance was not a parte ante, as in the al- 
dermanic and episcopal conformations ; he carried his head erect, and at the same time somewhat 
advanced, so that his figure had a slight resemblance to a crescent, with the convexity behind, 
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and this perhaps was the reason that he began to carry a cane long before his limbs were con- 
scious fo iminution of their vigor and elasticity. The manners of Mr. SpREAD were a 
little formal, slightly GRaNDISONIAN and Sir RoGerisH. Fora moment you thought him pom- 
pous, but directly he smiled or talked, the amenity of his eye or the hilarity of his voice entirely 
removed the impression. He dressed well, with a tendency to the fashions gone by, rather than 
to the modes of the day. For instance, he always appeared in a white cravat, and never wore 
a frock-coat, or carried his watch in his waistcoat pocket. To these few personal details we 
have only to add that he was short-sighted, and wore a ponderous double eyeglass, resolvable 
into a pair of spectacles, and pendent from his neck by a gold chain of corresponding massive- 
ness. 

‘Mr. SpreEAD was a model of a man of business; activity without bustle, despatch without 
hurry, form without punctilio, order without rigidness, dexterity without craft, vigilance with- 
out suspicion. Business inundated without overwhelming him, and care neither corroded his 
mind nor sat on his brow. It was wonderful with what perfect serenity and ease he managed 
the multiplicity of affairs, private and public, in which he either was involved of necessity, or 
spontaneously engaged himself. He felt as every man ought to feel, that he had duties outside 
his counting-house, and obligations to society, as well as to his wife and children. He never 
shrunk from any of the responsibilities of life; he was a magistrate, a juror, an elector, and at 
one time had, at a great personal inconvenience, even consented to go into parliament, because 
the constituency of a large manufacturing town insisted upon having him to represent them, 
and his refusal to gratify their wishes would have endangered the success of the liberal interest. 
Then, if a relation or an old school-fellow desired to name him his executor, or was anxious 
that, after his decease, Mr. Spreap should be the legal guardian, as well as the hereditary friend 
of his children, to refuse to act in either capacity would have been utterly foreign to his cha- 
racter. Nor was this all; he was (perhaps Mrs. Spreap had helped to make him so) a lover of 
literature and art, for ever ready to aid with his purse, and, what was to him still more valuable, 
his time, in the establishment or direction of any society or institution calculated to advance 
science, or diffuse exalted tastes and sterling information through the country. Of giving his 
countenance to benevolent undertakings, he was more chary ; he hated the false philanthropy 
that creates distress with one hand while it relieves it with the other; he objected to paying 
Pau out of the robbery of PereR; held that there was no more difficult problem than to help 
the poor without sowing the seeds of pauperism; but of all things what he most deprecated in 
disposing of the funds at our command for charitable uses, was their investment in sentimental 
speculations or romantic schemes, to make bad Christians of Gipsies or Jews, confer the bless- 
ings of episcopacy upon the South Sea islanders, or discover the lost tribes of Israel in the tents 
of the Calmuc Tartars. He thought that there was ignorance and irreligion enough at our own 
doors to employ both our purses and our piety.’ 


Could n’t you easily fancy the sort of dwelling such a man, with a lovely family 
around him, would occupy? Voila: 


‘THE house of the Spreaps was a model house: not a model of splendor and luxury, but of 
respectability andcomfort. It was the freshest, warmest, brightest, airiest, cleanliest, snuggest 
house that ever you set your footin. The defects of its light were those of the climate; and if 
its atmosphere was not always the purest, its corruptions were chargeable upon the general at- 
mosphere of Liverpool. It was obvious at a glance that good sense and correct taste were the 
regulating principles of all the household arrangements. You could have inferred the mind in 
the drawing-room from the order in the kitchen ; and argued, from the cook or the housemaid, 
up to Mrs. Spreap herself. There is nothing more characteristic of the residences of people 
of true refinement than what may be called harmony of style; offices in the ratio of the house ; 
servants enough, and no more; liveries, equipages, plate, furniture, decorations, all in keepin 
with each other, and adjusted to the proprietor’s rank and fortune. The Spreaps understoo 
this perfectly ; they were free from the two vulgarities of wealth — superfluity and display; a 
quiet elegance and a liberal economy distinguished their establishment in all its departments. 
Then those departments never came into collision ; there was no confusion of jurisdictions, or 
clash of offices ; there was a place for every thing, and every thing was in its place. The butler 
did not groom the horses, nor did the groom open the wine ; the cook never made the beds, the 
housemaids never dressed the dinner; the kitchen did not intrude into the hall, and the nursery 
was never known to invade the parlor.’ 


We should like to present portraits of the mother and daughters, but we have n’t 
room. ‘They are equally felicitous with that of Miss Staniey the governess, whose 
character may be guessed at from this brief limning: ‘She thought of nothing but 
the church and the church-catechism ; it was church, church, church, from Monday 
to Sunday, and from Sunday back again to Monday. She corrected her pupils with 
the collects and punished them with the Psalms. She was so thorough a churchwoman 
that she would have upset a kingdom, not to say a nursery, to maintain even a church- 
mouse.’ Here is a scene that would evoke a guffaw from a Shaking Quaker. Rey- 
noLDs, the servant of-the Bachelor at his rooms in the Albany, has brought in with his 
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breakfast his letters for the morning, which he requesis Srreap, his friend and casual 
visiter, to read: 


‘A MorE agreeable occupation could not have been suggested to Spreap. Accordingly, he 
drew the pile toward him, and opening the first that came to his hand, commenced reading : 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. CRowpDER—’ 

‘ ‘Enough,’ muttered Barker; ‘I never go to aggregate meetings. The Crowpenrs invite a 
party of four-and-twenty to a table not large enough for sixteen. Read the next.’ 

‘ ‘Sir Tuomas and Lady Broperick — dinner —’ 

‘*A bad dinner, and worse company. Do you know, Spreap, I wish it were the custom for 
dinner-giving people to inclose their bill of fare and a list of their guests?’ BARKER’s mode of 
speaking when he made such observations as these was a low, voluble grunt. 

‘ ‘Now, here’s something nice,’ said Spreap, holding up a note on light-blue paper ; ‘let us 
see.” 


‘*Mrs, PENROSE — a conversazione. You won't refuse Mrs.PENROSE. I suppose she will have 
the élite of the literary world?’ 

* ‘I was fool enough to go to one of her conversaziones last year, and I had the honor of being 
presented to Uncle BuNKLE, PETER PARLEY, and CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. The star of the 
evening was announced as a second cousin of Mr. PINNOCK.’ 

** Will you dine with the Roprnsons?’ 

‘*Roprnsons! what Roprnsons?’ 

‘ ‘Archdeacon and Mrs. Rosinson.’ 

‘*Oh! I recollect—I dined with them once, two or three years ago; the party consisted of 
two mutes, three dumb belles, and a Quaker. Mine was the only tongue in the room. except 
one in aturkey. Theconversation was carried on by nodsand signs. The husbands winked at 
their wives, and the wives kicked their husbands under the table.’ 

‘SPREAD laughed and broke the last seal. 

‘ * PRatTs.’ 

‘*D—n the Pratts !— that’s an invitation to REYNoLDs, notto me.’ 

‘*How so?’ inquired SPREAD. 

‘*«They want REYNOLDs’s services to attend at dinner.’ 

‘Now SpREAD was well acquainted with the Pratrs, and knew them to be utterly incapable 
of the meanness imputed to them. He was just going, in his zeal for justice, to remonstrate 
with his morose friend, when the bell of the outer door rung, and REyNoLDs came in to receive 
his master’s pleasure as to the persons who were to be honored with, or be refused, an audience. 

* «Should it be Mr. Smitu, Sir—’ 

**T’ll see Mr. Smrru— you know him—a tall man?’ 

* * Yes, Sir,’ said the valet. 

‘And it was Mr. SmirH. BARKER proceeded to the ante-chamber to receive him, and pre- 
sently SpreaD heard the bachelor speaking in his gruffest manner, obviously much exaspera- 
ted by something that his visitor had either done or said. Then doors were opened abruptl 
and shut violently, after which succession of noises BARKER returned in a sultry chafe, and it 
was some time before SprEAD could divine the cause of his agitation. 

‘ ‘Animals’ friends — stupidity of servants — asses — rascals — animals’ friends —vagabonds, 
vice-president — me —imagine —’ 

‘SpreaD looked as if he would like some more lucid explanation of what had occurred. 

‘*Scoundrel! not the Mr. Smrru I wanted tosee ; agent to a confounded society, called the 
Animals’ Friends.’ 

‘* Wanted you to subscribe ?’ ; : ‘ 4 

‘*Wanted me to accept the office of vice-president. Imagine, vice-president of the Animals’ 
Friends’ 

«*A very responsible office !’ said Spreap, with mock solemnity. ‘They are going to send a 
deputation to the pope, to interest his holiness to put down bull-baiting in Spain. You would 
be the second personage in the ambassy.’ 


Here are well-deserved thrusts at Dr. Warren, Mr. Ainswortnu and Mr. ALruaset 
James, and one other author, whom we have failed to recognize : 


‘Ara table not far from them, in the Piazza Coffee House, sat four gentlemen, whose conver- 
sation soon proved that they were all literary men, novelists of greater or less repute. They 
were, in fact, (though neither Mr. Spreap nor Mr. Barker knew them personally,) P. R. G. 
LowEsTorFre, a voluminous writer of romances; Mr. WARNER, great in the line of didactic 
ficticn; Mr. Grimm, author of the ‘Horrors of Houndsditch,’ ‘ Mysteries of Bristol,’ and sev- 
eral other works belonging to the slouched-hat and dark-lantern school; and last, if not least, 
Lord Francis SHearcrart, who had recently found outa particularly expeditious method of 
composition. in which he was about equally indebted to the assistance of his bookseller and his 
cutler. Had the year been younger by some months, these four personages would have gone 
down to Blackwail, and dined at LovEGRovE’s, but now they were content to make themselves 
comfortable in Covent Garden; the banquet being at the cost of WaRNER, who had lost a bet to 
LowesTorFE£, having rashly wagered that the latter would not produce three novels, of three 
volumes each, in the space of four calendar months. At a dinner under such circumstances, 
the conversation fell naturally upon the art of novel-writing in general, and BarKER and SPREAD 
(being weary after their fruitless expedition, and more inclined to listen than talk) were both 
diverted and edified by the dialogue which they could not avoid overhearing. That they could 
be in any manner practically concerned in it, never, of course, for aninstant entered their heads. 

‘«'The fact is,’ said LowgsTorre, justly elated at the victory he had won, ‘I have got a won- 
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derful knack of novel-writing; Ihave no doubt I could have given four in the same time, if it 
had been worth my while. For some years back I have regularly written four or five at least in 
the twelvemonth. My planis to have one going on at my library table, another at a standing- 
desk, I throw off a third while I sit sipping my wine after dinner, and a fourth—faith, I can’t 
tell how I manage to produce the fourth—but I do it—it’s incredible—but I do it.’ 

‘*You must find it very difficult,’ said WARNER, who wrote at the slow rate of a novel a-sea- 
son, ‘to keep your characters distinct, and the threads of the stories from getting entangled.’ 

‘ ‘Faith, the threads do get entangled a little now and then; but as to the characters, the only 
difficulty I find is to keep the hair of my heroines of the same color throughout. I sometimes 
make a slip there, I confess. BELINDA, in my last historical romance, has fair hair in the first 
volume, auburn in the second, and jet-black in the third. The reviewers never detected it.’ 

‘*Andif they had,’ said Grimm, ‘ your defence would have been simple enough—that BELIN- 
ba, of course, used some of the hair-dyes and atrapilatories in vogue.’ 

‘ LOWEsTOFFE and the others laughed. 

‘* Still,’ said WarNneER, ‘I can’t help thinking, that to create and sustain interesting characters 
is not so easy a task as LOWESTOFFE appears to suppose.’ 

‘*] have a theory of my own on the subject of characters,’ replied LowEstorre. ‘ A novel 
is, or ought to be a picture of life; now do we commonly meet with interesting characters in 
life? Why, then, should people expect to find them in novels? I write upon what I call the 
oe principle; and I apply it to incidents as well as to characters. Perhaps you may 

nave remarked, that my novels do not aim at abounding in what are commonly called inter- 
esting characters, or entertaining events.’ 

‘*] certainly have remarked that they don’t contain them,’ said WARNER, maliciously; and 
Lord Francis and Mr. Grimm said they had made the same observation. 

‘*The feuilleton system would suit you admirably ;’ said Grimm; ‘you could supply all the 
journals in London.’ 

‘*Tam actually engaged at this moment,’ said LOwEsToFFE, ‘to write a romance in the Mark 
Lane Express.’ 

‘* Who is to be the villain?’ asked WARNER, ‘CoBDEN, or Lord GEORGE BENTINCK?’ 

‘*Noboby like me,’ said Grimm, ‘for villains.’ 

‘«That is your line,’ said LowEsToFFE; ‘you are unquestionably, very great in it.’ 


There is a superb description of a warm-hearted happy Christmas-gathering at the 
Sprreav’s, in which comfort and liberal abundance pervade every thing in every quar- 
ter of the house. The table groans under the weight of the choicest potables and 
edibles ; the whole overtopped by a monstrous Christmas-pie, which might be ‘ consid- 
ered aS a poem, a composition of talent and turkeys, of genius and grouse.’ It was 
not so at the other partner's: 


‘Very different were the Christmas doings in the house of Mr. Sprean’s partner, the new 
house of the NARROwsmITH’s in Rodney-street. No comfort, no cheer, no charity. Neither 
hearts nor hearths were warm. No pleasantry brightened the countenance—no friends thronged 
the table—no pie towered upon the board—challenging attack, and throwing down the gaunt- 
letto voracity. The house was a fair one enough—the rooms sufficiently large—~all the perma- 
nent accommodations reasonably complete—but it was bleak and dreary; penurious fires drew 
forth the damp without dispelling the cold; stinted draperies gave easy access to the wintry 
winds through the crevices of the windows; threadbare carpets left the floors as chill as those 
of vaults or warehouses: deficient furniture of mean quality, grim without antiquity, and rigidly 
excluding all the warm colors, consummated the deny effect, and made it one of the last 
houses of the land (of houses roofed and glazed) in which any body in good humor with him- 
self and the world would wish to entertain his friends, or be entertained by them. Every thing 
in Rodney-street was managed upon the greatest possible retrenchment, and the least possible 
comfort principle. Nothing was on alarge scale but shabbiness ; there was abundance of nothing 
but bad wine in the cellar, and cold water on the table. This shivering and starving went, of 
course, as usual, by the spacious name of economy, whereas it was extravagance and waste of 
the most absurd kind, for there are two ways of squandering the gifts of fortune; they may be 
wasted in avarice as well as in prodigality, by a Neevius as well as by a Nomentanus. 

‘Ina parlor, figuratively called a dining-room, by the side of what, metaphorically speaking, 
might be said to be the fire, sat in domestic council, Mr. NARROWsMITH and his wife. It was 
quite a winter-piece. The painter, tc take the picture, should have been one whose line was 
boors itia frost. The room looked funereal, as if it had been furnished by an undertaker, and a 
particularly gloomy one. The curtains, newly hung, were of some paltry drab-colored stuff, 
and as much too narrow and too short as it was possible to make them, without their ceasing to 
suggest the idea that they were designed for curtains. A wretched Kidderminster, the more 
wretched for being new like the curtains, and much too small for the space to be covered, had 
been violently stretched and tortured with tacks to make the most of it; and when the most 
was made, it left a broad track of board extending all round the apartment, as bare as the pave- 
ment in the street. This track was studded with dingy mahogany chairs, few and far between, 
a dozen required to do the duty of twice that number, like a garrison after a bloody siege. The 
shrivelled rug on the hearth-stone made as poor an attempt to cover it as the tortured Kidder- 
minster did to cover the floor. The cold black stone was only about three-quarters concealed 
by it, and a villanous meager cat—a cat as lean as Cassius—sitting right in the center of the rug, 
with her green eyes pensively fixed upon the grate, as if she was pondering upon the vice of 
avarice, plainly proved that not so much as a fat mouse did credit to Mrs. NARROWSMITH’s 
housekeeping. 
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‘Mr. Isaac NARROWSMITH, & small, mean man, dressed in seedy black, with vulgar arithmetic 
in every line of his pinched and sallow features, little, sharp, suspicious eyes, and a nose not 
worth talking about, having made up his little mind to give a miserable dinner, was now deba- 
ting with his worthy consort upon the guests to be invited, and the cheap dishes and false wines 
to be imposed upon such as should honor their bad cheer. . . . ‘Mrs. NARROWSMITH was a tall 
muscular, harsh woman, with flat, square, pale, rigid, frigid features; she would have made an 
admirable matron of a work-house or a jail. She was about as genial as an icicle, and as mild a 
creature as a white bear after a bad day’s fishing in the frozen seas. She was even harder, colder, 
and keener than her husband. The thermometer fell in her neighborhood; she actually radia- 
ted cold, and people who sat beside her got sore throats. Of the maternal air and aspect she 
had nothing. Who could fancy that dry, harsh, frigid woman suckling a babe? though you 
could easily figure her to yourself chronicling small, very small, beer. 

‘What this incomparable lady wore upon the present occasion she almost always wore, ex- 
cept when she appeared at fétes. It was an old black silk dress, which not a maid-servant in 
Mrs. SPREAD’s house would have put on her back. It was very tight, very short, and not worth 
five shillings. Its shortness had the agreeable effect of exhibiting stockings of a very subdued 
white, and shoes that looked as if they had been made by her husband’s shoemaker. 

‘Every thingin the NarRowsmiTHs’ house was either second-hand or spurious; imitations, 
substitutes, things ‘as good as new,’ wonderful bargains, delft not to be distinguished from 
china, tallow candles superior to wax, cotton equal to silks, old lamps for new,’ German silver 


and albata plate.’ 

The preparations for dinner in the sorrily-appointed house of the NarrowsmirHs 
are well described. Her batterie de cuisine was not of the order that M. Soyer 
would have fancied. Her knives were ‘ beginning to look exceedingly like skewers, 
as if nothing, even a knife, could escape the emaciating influences of so niggardly a 
house. ‘Then she marshalled the spoons, missed a couple, and made a fuss and uproar 
about them, as if they had been made of the gold of Peru instead of the silver of 
Germany. ‘The plates and dishes were reconnoitred next: three plates were cracked, 
two dishes were absent ; perhaps they had absconded in company with the spoons, 
taking a hint from the runaway dish in the nursery-rhyme, or prescient of the revolt- 
ing uses to which their mistress meditated putting them.’ ‘ There was fearful cooking 
that night ; mixtures of all things cheap and rancid, sweets that should have been sour, 
and sours that should have been sweet; Mrs. Narrowsmitu manufactured custards 
without precedent ; Mrs. Narrowsmirn fabricated puddings without example, while 
the soi-disant cook concocted inexplicable gravies and appalling soups. A dropper-in 
during the orgies might well have cried 


‘How now, ye secret, black and midnight hags, 
What is ’t ye do?’ 


and the trio might with equal propriety have replied, like the witches, 
‘A deed without a name "’ 


An amusing illustration of the penuriousness in detail of the Narrowsmirns’ estab- 
lishment occurs at dinner. Barker, the ‘ Bachelor,’ is paying particular attention to 
something on his plate which the liberal hostess has just recommended to him as ‘ one 
of Madam Maintenon’s cutlets : 


‘Havinea removed the envelope with his fork, he turned to Mrs. Spreap, and with the oddest 
conceivable mixture of disgust and enjoyment in his countenance, directed her attention to 
the unfolded paper. 

‘*What! I protest there is writing on it! In the name of all that is comical, try to make 
out what it is!’ 

‘< Thus adjured Mr. BarKER looked narrowly at the scrap of paper in which the cutlet had 
been dressed, and had no great difficulty in reading nearly the entire of the CRACKENTHORPES’ 
answer to the NARROWsMITH#’ invitation. The cutlets just at that moment taking their round 
again, Mrs. SprEaD resolved to have one, to try her chance of a literary document, where no- 
body could have dreamed of meeting a thing of the kind. It was a very diverting occupation, 
this, for a dinner-table. 

‘* Well, what have you got? is it mine?’ 

‘* Ours’ said Mrs. Spreap, recognizing the hand of her daughter ExizaBkTH upon the 
wrapper of the exquisite morceau before her.’ 
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Our readers will require no other commendation of ‘ The Bachelor of the Albany’ 
than the ‘samples’ of its quality which we have laid before them. . . . ‘ How will 
you have your steak, Sir” said a waiter to a maudlin customer the other day at a 
ii Broadway restaurant ; ‘ will you have it rare, or well done?’ ‘Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant, well done, if you please !’ was the ‘ wretched inebriate’s re- 
ply. . . - Dip you ever have the thought, reader, of wHaT 1s Now —at the mo- 



















; ment while you happen to think that you are thinking —in Event and in Nature, 
J in various and far-divided parts of the world? Say of scenery, for example; your 
imagination shall take you to the vast crackling ice-fields of Norway, or the rushing 
if maélstrom, circling and eddying day and night, as it ‘sweeps its awful cycle ;’ or the 
. vast Niagara cataract rolling its solemn roaring floods to Ontario and the Atlantic ; or 
te the sublime rocky heights that lie between us and the Pacific, and the boundless prairie- 


fields that stretch away from their ‘ giant feet ; or some transcendent villa in Italy, 
sleeping in the purple air under Alpine shadows, with groups of figures, such as are 
seen in antique marbles ; or in some kindred scene in India, where the evening’s breath 
is oppressive with perfume, and the rudest sound that breaks the stillness is the sweet 
coo of the wood-pigeon, or the sudden flight of a flock of gay parrots; or where the 
blessed Nile distributes along the vale of Egypt the gifts of the Most Hien, or the 
minarets rise from the midst of golden clusters of cassia-trees ; or where the Arab 
gathers his harvest of yellow dates, or with the remote inhabitants of countries that 
the sun delays to look upon? Did you ever think of Nature in this way, at one and 
the same moment ?— and in the like manner of Events? In one country, fierce 
battles raging, in another, the people just beginning to rejoice in the beams of peace ; 
here national happiness and tranquillity ; there discord and grief; a land ‘rent with 
civil feud, and drenched in fraternal blood?” What a wonderful, wonderful thing is 
human Thought! .  . Tue following touching lines were enclosed to us from a 
small town in New-England, in a note in the fair hand-writing of ‘one of Eve’s 
family,’ who for ‘all slips of hers’ has yet a heart that feels, and deeply feels, the ten- 
derest and holiest of human affections — the love of a mother for her infant at the 
breast. It is ‘a mother yet not a wife’ who speaks: 












‘ Unwappy child of indiscretion ! A nameless mother oft shall aid thee, 














Poor slumberer on a breast forlorn, A hand unseen protect thee still. 
Pledge and reproof of past transgression, 
Dear, though unwelcome to be born. ‘ And though to rank and place a stranger, 
Thy life an humble course must run, 
‘For thee a suppliant wish addressing Soon shalt thou know to fly the danger 
To heaven, thy mother fain would dare ; Which I too late have learnt to shun. 
But conscious blushes stain the blessing, 
And sighs suppress my broken prayer. _ ‘Mean time, in these sequestered valleys, 
Here may’st thou rest in safe content ; 
ia ‘But spite of these, my mind, unshaken, For innocence may smile at malice, 
! In parent duty turns to thee, And thou, O! thou art innocent ! 
Though long repented, ne’er forsaken, 
Thy days shall loved and guarded be. | ‘Here to thine infant wants are given 
Shelter and rest and purest air ; 
‘ And lest the injurious world upbraid thee | And milk as pure — but mercy, Heaven! 










For mine or for thy father’s ill, My tears have dropt and mingled there !’ 








Fair lady, who readest these lines, forgive thy ‘ erring sister’s shame,’ and pity the 
4 remorseful grief that covered with ‘ heart-drops’ the paper in which they were con- 
7 tained. . . . Iv is with no usual regret, no common sorrow, that we record in these 
pages the death of the venerable and venerated Joun Stearns, M. D., who recently 
departed this life and entered upon a happy and eternal existence beyond the grave. 
Dr. Stearns we knew well; and those who are nearest and dearest to us knew and 
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loved him as their father and their friend. Standing at the very head of his profession, 
in a city eminent for high medical examples, and pursuing his humane and benevolent 
avocation for more than thirty years among us, he was known to an unusually wide 
circle of warm and admiring friends. He was truly, in the words of the text of his 
funeral sermon by Rev. Dr. Tyna, ‘ the beloved Physician’ His preéminent skill ; 
his strict integrity; the tenderness and sweetness of his manners; the goodness of 
his heart, and his simple unaffected Christian character, all these made him ‘ the be- 
loved physician.’ Like the gracious Master whom he faithfully served through a 
long life, he ‘went about doing good,’ healing the sick, and comforting those who 
were in affliction. ‘The vast concourse of people who filled the church where he had 
so long worshipped, and who followed his remains to their last resting-place, attested 
the affectionate regard in which he was held by the citizens among whom so many 
years of his useful and blameless life had been passed. But he has gone, gone in the 
‘triumph of faith,’ and we shall see his face no more ; no more encounter him, in our 
daily walks, going forth on his errands of mercy ; no more meet that pleasant smile, 
which was in itself @ benediction; no more mark the results of that high medical 
skill which, under the Gop whom he invoked, has so often restored children to parents 
and parents to children, brothers to sisters, sisters to brothers, and friend to friend. 
Truly may it be said preéminently of Dr. Stearns, that ‘he lived beloved and died 
lamented. We offer to his afflicted family our warmest sympathy in their deep be- 
. . Ovr friend Captain D. Howe, formerly captain of the Lake Erie 
‘Henprick Hupson’ steamer, and now commander of the new steamer ‘America,’ 
has sent us some melting lines by a western bard upon the loss of an ill-fated canal- 
boat, named ‘ The Medora.’ The poem is almost equal to the lines on the man who 
was ‘ kid’ld id’n Hartford by a tree—a tree” We annex aslight specimen: 


reavement. 


‘On Tuesday morning, as we did hear, 


‘There ’s one name more for to describe — 
The Mepora from the canal did steer, 


’T was Mr. DuZENBERRY drown’d; 


’T was east-north-east they did her steer, 
Bound for Oswego, as we did hear. 


‘ They had not sailed Jong before 
The winds did blow, the seas did roar, 
Which caused them to lament full sore, 
And strive to gain some port on shore. 


‘ The winds increased all the night, 
Which did the seamen much attright ; 
The Capting says: ‘ With us ’tis o’er, 
We never more shall reach the shore !’ 


‘On Wednesday morning, at break of day, 
Two men were found upon the lake ; 
We did them from the water take, 

And carried them to a solemn place. 


‘ Their names we now would here describe — 
One THappevs CLARK we can’t deny ; 
There was Mr. HEZEKIAH Morse, 

Who from the water we took first. 


He was the last that came on shore, 
And still we looked and searched for more. 


‘And when their bodies we did find, 
It was a dreadful solemn time 
To see the people flocking round ; 
To see the corpses on the ground. 


‘But oh! how dreadful to relate, 
There ’s four men more lays in the lake ! 
Lays floating this wide lake all o’er, 
Which grieves their parents’ hearts full sore. 


‘But oh! how dreadful for to hear, 
The parents mourning far and near; 
For their poor children in the deep, 
Which causes many all for to weep. 


‘Thus one by one on board were lost, 
Till eight poor souls were drown’d at last; 
Were drowned — buried in the deep, 
Which caused many for to weep.’ 


We have scarcely a single correspondent who writes poetry in all respects equal to 
this! . ._.. A numorous Irish writer says that he has seen instances where in point 
of both intellect and endurance there was but very little distinction between a horse 
and a man; save that the beverage of the one was water and that of the other was 
punch ; and in point of quantity there was no great difference between them in that 
matter either !’ ‘I seg,’ writes a down-eastern correspondent, ‘ that Henry 
Cray, his country’s honored son, has been among you at New-York, and that Beauty 
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is kissing him wherever he goes. The women adore talent, and talent adores the 


women. Here’s a little 
‘IMPROMPTU: 





‘ON HEARING THAT HENRY CLAY HAD BEEN KISSED BY ALL THE FAIR. 














‘Though he anew the charming nectar sips, 
They always hanged upon his eloquent lips.’ 





That ’s a ‘ pooty good’ impromptu. It is. . . . Tar wasan unfortunate member of 
the English Parliament whose seat when Secretary was the outside one, next to a pas- 
sage-way. He said that so many members used to come perpetually to whisper to him, 
§ and the buzz of importunity was so heavy and continuous, that before one claimant’s 
: words had got out of his ear the demand of another forced its way in, till the ear-drum, 
being overcharged, absolutely burst ; which he said turned out conveniently enough, 
as he was then obliged to stuff the organ tight, and tell every gentleman that his phy- 
sician had directed him not to use that ear at all, and the other as little as possible!’ 
4 Some of our office-givers had better adopt a similar ruse. . . . An eminent legal 








judge, and a preéminent judge of human nature, observes: ‘It is an observation I 
have always made, that dress has a moral effect upon the conduct of mankind. Let 
if any gentleman find himself with dirty boots, old surtout, soiled neck-cloth, and a general 
negligence of dress, he will in all probability find a corresponding disposition to negli- 
gence of address. He may, en deshabille, curse and swear, speak roughly and think 
coarsely ; but put the same man into full dress, and he will feel himself quite another 
person. ‘To use the language of the blackguard would then be out of character: he 
will talk smoothly, affect politeness, ‘if he has it not,’ pique himself upon good man- 
ners, and respect the women ; nor will the spell subside, until returning home, the old 
surtout, the heelless slippers, with other slovenly appendages, make him lose again his 
brief consciousness of being a gentleman.’ . . . ‘ A FrieND of mine in Montpelier,’ 
writes an esteemed correspondent in Vermont, ‘has given me the following verses, 
which he copied out of a lady’s album. They were written there by Danie Wes- 
sTER, (‘O*'DonnexL, WesiTER!’) beneath the autograph of Larayerre. They have 
never been published : 
























‘ Dear lady, I a little fear 
*T is dangerous to be writing here. 
His hand who bade an eagle fly, 
Trust his young pinions mount the sky, 
Who bade across the Atlantic tide 
New thunders sweep, new navies ride, 
Has traced in lines of trembling age 
His autograph upon this page. 
Higher than that eagle soars, 
Louder than that thunder roars, 
His name will through the world be sounding, 
And o’er the waves of time be bounding. 
Though thousands as obscure as I 
Cling to his skirts, he still will fly, 
And spring to immortality. 
If by his name I write my own, 
: He ’ll take me where I am not known ; 
The cold salute will meet my ear, 
‘Pray, stranger, how did you get here?’ ’ DanizL Webster. 


Herz is a bit of graphic limning, reader, which we commend to your imagination : 
‘ He was as ugly as the devil. He possessed a set of limbs that would not have dis- 
graced a sucking elephant; and his body appeared slit up two-thirds of its length, as 
if nature originally intended to make twins of him, but finding his brains would n’t 
answer for two, relinquished her design. His wife was a neat, pretty, dressy little 
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person ; her head reached nearly up to her spouse’s hip ; and if he had stood wide to 
let her pass, she might without much stooping have walked under him, as through a 
triumphal arch.” .. . ‘I BEEN a-reading ‘ Festus,’’ writes a well-beloved friend, 
‘It is like travelling over a moral Alps. Mountains, hills, chasms, pinnacles, spires, 
avalanches, scintillations, coruscations of thought. Locks ‘ like the golden embrown- 
ment of a lion’s eye’ — what a superb comparison that is! So I thought, while look- 
ing at the lion the other day in the menagerie. By the by, I was struck there with 
the wonderful difference or gradation there is in salutations ; from a gentle kissing of 
the hand or lifting of the hat, to the roughest ‘ H’ ar’ yer?” But the roughest I ever 
saw was by the keeper, (to the lion, who was snarling and fighting with the tiger,) by 
thrusting an iron bar into the cage, poking his ribs, and striking against the boards with 
a fearful violence. ‘ Bit,’ says he, ‘what yeéu *bedut” It was gentle violence 
after all, and violent gentleness; so it struck me, and it struck the lion, 1’m 
sure. . . . WE are writing this subsection with one of Baciey’s gold pens, from 
the revolving pyramid of similar luxuries at Number 169 Broadway, which pyramid 
we hope is ‘ turned to good account’ by the proprietor ; for certainly a better pen, or one 
more like a good quill-pen, we have never employed in these our scribblings. . . . We 
can say, with another, to our correspondent ‘ B.,’ who sends us some very irregular 
verse in honor of his inamorata, that he seems to be willing to ‘ go all lengths to com- 
pliment his friends.’ His effusion is bad, decidedly bad— and that’s the truth, and 
nothing but the truth. . . . We haven’t heard in a good while of a more amusing 
take-in than was performed by an auctioneer in a small village of ‘ Down East” A 
fiddle had just been bidden off at a ‘ high figure’ by a’cute Yankee; but the auc- 
tioneer was cuter still. ‘How much,’ said he, after passing the buyer his purchase, 
how much ‘ ’moffered for Taz sow ?— how much? — how much ’moffered for the 
bow ?” ‘Hello! you! —that’s mine!” said the astonished purchaser. ‘ Wal, that 
is rich!’ replied the auctioneer —‘ decidedly rich! Guess you must be from the 
ked’ntry. Who bids for the bow ? How much ’moffered for the bow ?— how much ? 
how much forthe bow? A-naf, naf, naf,naf! Pass up your change, you lazy devil ; 
you wouldn't a-come in, *xpect, except to git edut o’ the sun. Guess you must be 
from the ked’ntry. How much ’moffered for the bow ?? The bow was finally bid off 
by a shrewd by-stander, who saw a chance for a little ‘spec,’ and sold to the victim 
who had bought the fiddle, at a large advance on the original cost. . . . A corrEs- 
PONDENT not unknown to our readers makes the following ‘ talk,’ as the Indians have 
it, concerning ‘ Proverbs :’ ‘ Proverbs are the concentrated wisdom of the world. 
When a truth or fact is established by experience or observation, and admitted by the 
multitude ; when the philosopher and moralist have made clear to the popular mind 
and heart the correctness of their positions ; then the condensing process is introduced, 
and in the place of a book we have a proverb. All living and dead languages with 
which we are acquainted are enriched with them. Nor is it probable that they will 
ever become obsolete. ‘They answer a purpose in the exchange of thought, analogous 
to that of money in trade. They are compact and brilliant representatives of valuable 
knowledge ; a true circulating medium, easily borne about in the memory, readily 
passed from mouth to mouth, and current every where. Every one is provided with 
more or less of this intellectual cash. The illiterate man often has much more of it 
than is placed to his credit by the world. ‘That person is generally reputed very wise 
who has read a multitude of books, and understands a variety of languages ; who abounds 
in words, and whose knowledge is distinguished for its bulk: whereas, it often happens 
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that some plain, unpretending man by his side is full as rich in real wisdom ; the main 
difference consisting in the form in which their knowledge exists. The first is fami- 
liar with history, arid can give you any quantity of names and dates; but his unlearned 
neighbor may understand the important and practical inferences to be drawn from the 
experience of the past, better than himself. ‘The one can make frothy speeches, or 
write dull sermons, but the other will give you the substance of the whole, in half a 


dozen short, pithy sentences. ‘The amount of wisdom which an individuai may pos- 


sess does not necessarily depend upon the bulk of his knowledge, any more than his 
wealth depends upon the bulk of his property. A diamond will buy a mountain. The 
gold-filled teeth of the victim of a dentist may be worth more than all the rest of his 
‘anatomy.’ Large houses do not always afford good dinners ; nor do large words al- 
ways contain good sense. Proverbs are small-arms for every-day use, and not heavy 
ordnance for a siege or a pitched battle; pocket-pistols rather than brass cannon. 
But they are not to be despised. Often, when some Go.iatH, mighty in learning, and 
armed to the teeth with authorities and precedents, challenges to the war of words, 
will some humble, unknown Davin, unskilled in the use of more honorable weapons, 
sling a proverb at the head of his adversary, and make him bite the dust.’ . . . ‘He 
lies like Jim Hyde’ are the terms by which a great fibber is denoted down east. The 
following epitaph was written upon that departed Muncuvuasen: 
‘HERE lies Jim HyDE: believe it true! 
To us his case is trying, 


To him the thing is nothing new, 
He always lived by lying. 


‘He loved it better than his eyes, 
E’en from his earliest youth ; 
Though here, where certainly he lies, 
At last he tells the truth: 


‘This solemn truth — we all must die 
And to the grave be slidden, 
Just as pale Death did hide Jim HypgE, 
So we must all be hidden.’ 


Suortry after the introduction of the DacueRreorype art into this country a per- 
son who was pursuing it ds a business in one of the southern cities was called upon by 
a tall, sparely-formed individual, who, like the ‘ Fly-Market Loafer,’ had evidently 
seen better circumstances ; at least it was but charitable to suppose that he had. He 
was habited in a shabby-genteel suit of black, somewhat relieved by a white cravat, 
and a faint spot of gloss that still lingered on the crown of his well-worn hat. Ata 
glance any one of ordinary penetration would have set him down as a bankrupt vil- 
lage clergyman. After acquainting the Daguerreotypist with his desire to obtain a 
knowledge of the art, and learning the charges of instruction, et cetera, he ventured 
to speak of some qualifications that he possessed, which he thought would be useful in 
the prosecution of this novel business. ‘I have been for several years,’ said he, ‘in 
the habit of meeting with people in a somewhat public capacity. ‘ A clergyman, ora 
lecturer on chemistry, or natural philosophy” hinted the Dauguerreotypist. ‘ No Sir,’ 
he modestly replied, ‘ but I have been travelling for a long time past through this and 
other southern states, exhibiting a learned goat!’ . . . Tuar is a flattering picture 
which the great Bishop Hau draws of ‘A Hypocrite :’ ‘ At church he will ever sit 
where he may be seen best, and in the midst of the sermon pulls out his tables in haste 
as if he feared to lose that note ; when he writes either his forgotten errand or nothing. 
Then he turns his Bible with a noise, to seek an omitted quotation, and folds the leaf 
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as if he had found it, and asks aloud the name of the preacher, and repeats it, whom 
he publicly salutes, thanks, praises, in an honest mouth. He can command tears when 


he speaks of his youth, indeed, because it is past, not because it was sinful ; himself 


is now better, but the times are worse. All other sins he reckons up with detestation, 


while he loves and hides his darling in his bosom; all his speech returns to himself, 


and every occurrence draws ina story to his own praise. When he should give, he looks 


about him, and says, ‘ Who sees me” No alms nor prayers fall from him without a 


witness ; belike lest Gop should deny that he hath received them; and when he hath 
done (lest the world should not know it,) his own mouth is his trumpet to proclaim it. 
In brief, he is the stranger’s saint, the neighbor’s disease, the blot of goodness, a rotten 
stick in a dark night, the poppy in a corn-field, an ill-tempered candle with a great 
snuff, that in going out smells ill; an angel abroad, a devil at home ; and worse when 
an angel than a devil” . . . Some years ago our eminent American poet, WILLIAM 
CuLuen Bryant, in a poem entitled ‘ The Winds,’ written for and published in the 
pages of this Magazine, made the following prediction. Recent events, which are 
filling European kingdoms with ‘ fear of change, perplexing monarchs,’ would seem 
to indicate that the prophecy is at least in progress of fulfilment : 


‘Why rage ye thus ?—no strife for liberty 

Has made you mad; no tyrant, strong through fear, 

Has chained your pinions till ye wrenched them free, 
And rushed into the unmeasured atmosphere ; 

For ye were born in freedom where ye blow; 

Free o’er the mighty deep to come and go; 

Earth’s solemn woods were yours, her wastes of snow, 
Her isles where summer blossoms all the year. 


‘Oh ye wild winds! a mightier Power than yours 
In chains upon the shore of Europe lies ; 
The sceptred throng, whose fetters he endures, 
Watch his mute throes with terror in their eyes, 
And armed warriors all around him stand, 
And as he struggles, tighten every band, 
And lift the heavy spear, with threatening hand, 
To pierce the victim should he strive to rise. 


‘Yet oh! when that wronged Spirit of our Race 
Shall break, as soon he must, his long-worn chains, 
And leap in freedom from his prison-place. 
Lord of his ancient hills and fruitful plains, 
Let him not rise, like these mad winds of air, 
To waste the loveliness that time could spare, 
To fill the earth with woe, and blot her fair 
Unconscious breast with blood from human veins, 


‘But may he like the Spring-time come abroad, 
Who crumbles winter’s gyves with gentle might, 
When in the genial breeze, the breath of Gop, 
Comes spouting up the unsealed springs to light ; 
Flowers start from their dark prisons at his feet ; 
The woods, long dumb, awake to hymnings sweet, 
And morn and eve, whose glimmerings almost meet, 
Crowd back to narrow bounds the ancient night.’ 


WE slipped up to ‘ Doss his Ferry’ the other day. It looked bleak there —all 
but the noble river and the grand old hills. ‘There were no friends on the piazza front- 
ing the sanctum, and no little people running down the hill to meet ‘ Old Knick.’ half 
way, and pour into the porches of his ears much voluble discourse, on his farther way 
up. Down on the shore, however, was one of ‘ Young Knick.’s little shoes, and idly 
walking there we picked up the tube of an old rocket. There was pleasure in think- 
ing when that little old shoe was lost and that signal-rocket fired. Winter has gone ; 
the time of the singing of birds hath come ; the trees are reddening with their newly- 
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awakened life-blood ; and soon ‘ Doss’s will put forth all its summer glories. . . . Sir 
Jonan Barrineton, an Irish baronet, who loved his glass of whiskey-toddy, did n’t 
like the idea of abolishing grog in the British navy. ‘ Our naval victories,’ he said, 
‘ proved that no change in liquids was necessary. When any thing cannot be im- 
proved, alteration is injurious ; and I cannot help thinking that one sailor sending his 
compliments by a cabin-boy to a brother tar, requesting the honor of his company to 
take a dish of tea with him after prayers, is perfectly ridiculous. Gop send it may 
not be worse than ridiculous! You may man your fleets with saints, but remember, 
it was the old sinners that gained your victories.’ Is n’t this rather ‘ plain speaking?” 
It is; but it comes from a bon-vivant, who says, that on one occasion, being about to 
cross Ballinlaw, a broad and boisterous ferry, between the counties of Wicklow and 
Wexford, Ireland, he stepped into a bad boat, and offered up a fragment of a prayer, 
‘on launching into an element which he never drank, and had a rooted aversion to be 
upset in!’ . . . A rFRieND has sent us a ‘more remarkable and even more painful 
death than that which occurred from the bursting of a blast-furnace while at white- 
heat, mentioned in a late number of the Knickersocker.’ It is from an English 
journal: ‘The Rev. Jerrery Davies, curate of Cadoxton, Glamorganshire, met his 
death last week in a most extraordinary manner. A small but rather deep hole had 
been made by the side of a new saw-pit at Neath, for the purpose of inserting a post, 
and into this hole the reverend gentleman fell at night, and he was discovered dead in 
it the next morning. ‘The hole in which the body was found was only two feet and a 
half in diameter at the surface, two feet at bottom, and six in depth. The body was 
in a sitting posture, but from the narrowness of the hole nearly doubled up; the feet 
were elevated above the level of the head, which was pressed down on the chest. 
From the sandy nature of the soil his heels could get no purchase, although his efforts 
to extricate himself appeared to have been most violent, from the quantity of loose sand 
which he had displaced from the sides of the hole, and deposited in his lap, and which 
partially filled his mouth and eyes.’ . . . Tose who were so fortunate as to be on 
board the New Iron Steamer ‘ Erie,’ belonging to the New-York and Erie Rail-Road 
Company, on her recent trial-excursion up the Hudson, will not soon forget the plea- 
sure they enjoyed on that occasion. The day was one of those sparkling and bright 
days of March which surprise us with a touch of summer. Every thing in the sur- 
roundings of the boat was new and beautiful ; new machinery, which worked admi- 
rably and with little noise, and new furniture and upholstery, selected and arranged 
with great good taste. ‘The company on board were as happy as the best of good 
cheer and pleasant society could make them. We remarked among the officers of 
the New-York and Erie Rail-Road on board, the President of the Company, Mr. 
Lover, who is untiring in the discharge of his arduous and responsible duties, 
the accomplished chief engineer, Major Brown, a graduate of West Point, who has 
no superior in his profession, Mr. H. C. Seymour, Superintendent, (a gentleman 
connected responsibly, and we might say indispensably, with this great work from its 
very inception up to the present time, and who ‘ each particular of his duty knows’ and 
performs,) and Mr. Marsu, the capable Secretary of the Company, to whose courtesy 
and care the ladies and gentlemen (to say nothing of the happy little people) on 
board were greatly indebted. Every thing connected with the New-York and Erie 
Rail-Road is in keeping with the magnitude of this great project. Its boat, its cars, 
its construction, are all of the very first character. The road is advancing to as early 
a completion as possible ; and when finished, will not only be a noble monument to 
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enterprise and public spirit, but will unquestionably prove one of the most profitable 
lines in the entire country. . . . ‘Waar will Mrs. Grunpy say’ in England to an 
occurrence like the following, in this ‘ model republic? Is it not enough to convince 
any unprejudiced mind that our ‘ lawless institutions’ can never come to good? ‘A 
villain by the name of Perris, some sixty years of age, recently paid his addresses to 
a handsome young widow, residing in McGoopin Island. Being rejected in his suit, 
he armed himself and went to her house ; on her still persisting in refusing him, he 
struck her on the head with a hammer, and with his bowie-knife attempted to cut her 
throat. Foiled in this attempt, and seeing a young man approach the house, he seized 
her by the nose and cut it off!’ . . . We are but doing a service to the travelling 
public, in recording the fact in these pages that the ‘ Pacific Hotel’ in Greenwich 
street, near Cortlandt, under the direction of its capable and popular proprietor, Captain 
FLower, has been undergoing important improvements, for several months, until it 
has become one among the best of our first-class hotels. It is an excellent house, ex- 
cellently kept. . . . Do but think, reader, that the ensuing lines come from the 
lowest depths of the heart of a bereaved husband ; that the Departed loved Nature 
with the affection of a child, and her husband with the love of a fond, confiding wife, 
which is beyond all other love. Is there not true feeling, true tenderness, and un- 
affected simplicity in the stanzas? ‘To us they seem replete with feeling: 


‘SLEEP softly, darling!—o’erthee wave | ‘I see thee when I first was blessed 
The summer’s greenest trees ; With that sweet smile of thine ; 
Its fairest flowers are on thy grave, Dear is the hour when first I pressed 
And there its whispering breeze. That small white hand in mine! 
‘And I am near to watch thy sleep, ‘And dear the hour when thou wert made 
My own, my chosen bride; My bride — my all, my own; 
When I have ceased for thee to weep, ‘I will be true,’ you softly said, 
I’ll lay me by thy side. ‘ True, true to thee alone !’ 
‘I only live to think of thee, ‘ And dear to me thy dying kiss, 
My first love and my last! Pure as the heaven’s breath : 
The world has nothing now for me — It seemed to say, ‘ Remember this ! 
My Present is the Past: I have been true till death !’ 
‘The Past, with all its sunny years, ‘Sleep softly, darling !—o’er thee wave 
Seems present to me now; The summer’s greenest trees ; 
Where’er the pictured scene appears, Its fairest flowers are on thy grave, 
Dear ANNIE ! there art thou. And there its whispering breeze!’ 


Dip you never remark — metropolitan reader— did you never remark those close- 
shaved cocoa-nuts which lie on the top of barrels at the doors of town-grocers? How 
very like they are to the heads of Irish emigrants, newly-arrived, sheared to the skull, 
as if with sheep-shears, ashocking ‘ shock’ of hair dissevered from the parent cranium 
at asingle nip! ‘The hair ‘clip,’ as wool-growers phrase it, must be abundant in Ire- 
land. A very clever modern author accounts for the knobby heads of the Hibernese 
in this way: ‘ Phrenology may be a very good science; but the heads of the Irish 
would puzzle the very best of its professors. Very few of those belonging to the pea- 
santry indeed leave the world in the shape they came into it. At twenty yearsof age 
the shillelah quite alters the natural formation, and leaves so many hills and hollows 
upon their skulls that the organ of fighting is the only one discoverable to any cer- 
tainty.” Trueenough! . . . Somesopy has condensed a good deal of wisdom into a 
small space in the following brief sentences: ‘ The last word is the most dangerous of 
infernal machines. Husband and wife should no more fight to get it than they would 
struggle for the possession of a lighted bomb-shell. Married people should study each 
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other’s weak points, as the skaters look out for the weak parts of the ice, in order to 
keep them off. The wife is the sun of the social system. Unless she attracts, there 
is nothing to keep heavy bodies, like husbands, from flying off into space.’ . . . ‘ At 
one of those large convivial parties which distinguished the table of Major Hosart, 
when he was Secretary in Ireland, among the usual loyal toasts, the one to the navy, 
‘ The wooden walls of England’ being given, Sir Joun Hamixron, in his turn, gave 
‘ The wooden walls of Ireland!’ This toast being quite new to all the guests, he was 
asked for an explanation ; upon which, filling a bumper, he very gravely stood up, and 
bowing to the Marquis of WarerrorD, and several country gentlemen who com- 
manded county regiments, he said: ‘ My lords and gentlemen ; I have the pleasure 
of giving you ‘ The wooden walls of Ireland— T'he Colonels of Militia!’ One of 
the blockheads thus honored was foolish enough to get angry at this good-humored 
jeu esprit. . . . ‘VERMONT,’ so writes a friend from whose pleasant epistle we have 
elsewhere quoted, ‘ has a literature of her own of which she may well be proud, not- 
withstanding the bad spelling lately witnessed in one of the district schools. ‘ Bos,’ 
says the master, ‘ spell six-pence.’ ‘ Six-pence?’ S-i-c-k — sick, s-p-u-n-t-s — spunts, 
six-pence.’ ‘ That ’ll do, boys. Nex’ class’n g’ography.’ But to ascend higher: Joun 
Henry Hopkins has published a poem, which you have no doubt seen, called ‘Liberty.’ 
It contains many fine passages. How hard it is to write in an irregular measure, may 
be seen by the few good pieces of that kind in the language. Drypen said, and was 
not far from the truth, that his own ‘ ALEXANDER’s Feast’ was the best which had been 
or would be contrived. ‘That sounds to me like a grand Overture. If any body thinks 
that Sourney’s ‘ Thalaba’ is admirable, except the opening stanza, (and that is,) I am 
unable to agree with him. But Coxuins’ Ode, and Hatiecx’s ‘ Bozzaris’ for their 
cunning and most melodious cadences are to my ear unmatched. Since these, I have 
seen nothing more musical than the following from Hopkins: 
‘At times, the peaceful little isles 
In sunshine float upon a sleeping ocean 
That girdles them without a sound, or motion; 
Thus darling babes, all dimpled o’er with smiles, 
Sleep, lulled to rest 
Upon a sleeping mother’s breast : 
But when the winds their battle-trumpeta blow, 
Aloft with martial fury flashing, 
With crested heads, careering to and fro, 
Shoreward they rush, like pluméd horsemen dashing 
Headlong on the foe. 
At length within the hollow bay 
In long-drawn pensive sighs, 
The tempest dies 
Away ; 
The glassy swells with lazy, loitering sweep, 
Along the curved beach, slow-lingering creep, 
And gently round the silvery circle move 
Till by the mellow morn, their music seems 


Soft as the name of one we love 
Murmured in dreams.’ 


‘ This is grand, and cuntlingly moderated. It is by turns serene, stormy, Joyous, and 
then dying, dying, dying, like a hart’s heart, aurarum et siliia metu. Judge Tuomre- 
son, author of the ‘Green Mountain Boys,’ a most popular tale, which I remember 
you warmly commended in the Knickersocker, has shown me a new novel just 
ready for the press, called ‘The Rangers, or the Tory’s Daughter, embodying scenes 
in the history of Vermont. It is well woven, and very accurate in its historical details ; 
and the first volume, which I have read in manuscript, contains a scene, the rescue of 
a girl from the ice of a mountain river when it was breaking up in the spring-time, to- 
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gether with a description of the breaking up of the ice during the spring-freshets, 
which is as novel and as highly wrought as any thing I have lately seen. I did my- 
self think of sending you an account of the phenomena of the little Winooski river, 
which begins to break long before it begins to break up. When the cold was intense, 
and the moon a shining with a brassy, dry look upon the mountains of snow, and the 
ice was three or four feet thick, I have stood for ten minutes at a time, hearing it split 
and crack, as if its back-bone were broke. These splits in the ice don’t hurt the river 
for loaded wagons ; but I reckon it is caused by the weight of the superincumbent 
mass, while the river is ‘ minding to heft it.’ . . . Tue Broapway Tuearre is now 
in the full tide of success. Crowded houses nightly reward the enterprise and good 
management of the proprietor. Mr. Marsnatt, long the manager of a popular theatre 
in Philadelphia, has amply fulfilled the expectations of his friends and the public in his 
new field of professional exertion here. Of Mr. Wituiam R. Brake, the excel- 
lent stage-manager, we have something to say, less on his own behalf (for he needs no 
poor aid of ours) than that of our readers, whom we wish not to lose the opportunity 
of securing a great enjoyment. Until recently, we had never seen Mr. Bake upon the 
stage, save in one character, that of ‘T’he Last Man,’ which we never saw surpassed 
in naturalness, pathos, andtruth. We saw it but once, yet the impression it made upon 
us is wholly ineffaceable. Next to that superb personation, we count Mr. Biake’s 
‘ Jesse Rural,’ in the very attractive play of ‘Young Heads and Old Hearts, which 
has lately had so popular a ‘ run’ at the Broadway Theatre. It is a most loveable rep- 
resentation of a fine simple-hearted, simple-minded Christian minister, overflowing 
with goodness, and love for all whom he fancies he can serve, in any manner. Mr. 
Brake played the part with infinite effect, and to the very life. Not one of our 
town readers should omit to see it, should it be again produced, which it must needs 
be. . . . THERE is, we fear, a conspiracy against the author of ‘ Purrer Hopkins.’ 
He has been at pains to write a blank-verse tragedy called ‘Leisler,’ for Mr. Murpock, 
a very clever and deserving actor, and most estimable man. It was examined for pro- 
duction at the Broadway Theatre, but ‘ politely declined ;’ after which, sundry favorable 
newspaper notices of that popular establishment, of unmistakeable origin, suddenly 
ceased. ‘The author of ‘ Leisler’ says that ‘ English influence,’ in the management of 
our metropolitan theatres, prevents justice being done him. So Davsson, the Little 
Pedlington artist, declared that the Royal Academy managers did n’t ‘dare to hang on 
their walls’ his great picture of ‘The Grenadier.’ ‘ Leisler,’ Mr. Hopkins complains, 
was written for a New-York audience, and yet it must be taken to Philadelphia, where 
if it should find a manager willing to risk its production, its local historical and other 
‘ points’ will not be understood. We commend to Mr. Maruews, in his affliction, these 
remarks of a reviewer in the last number of the ‘ North-American Review 

‘THE sorest grievance, the bitterest persecution, which he has to dread, is indifference and 
neglect. He can only learn, at the worst, that the public does not care a fig about him or his 
poetry either. And do not let him be too hasty to attribute this neglect to any sinister influences 
or unfair dealing. There is no conspiracy in the case ; people are not leagued and banded to- 
gether in a secret association for the sole purpose of burying him and his works in oblivion. 
Even the malice of the critics, those gorgons and chimeras dire, whose only function is to worry 
and affright unhappy authors, can never harm. A man is never written down except by himself. 
Criticism has no force whatever, except so far as it is a reflection of public opinion, an embodi- 


ment of public taste ; if it be prejudiced or unfair, it is for that very reason innocuous, the pub- 
lic perceiving its untrustworthy character quite as soon as the intended victim.’ 


‘True as gospel,’ and worthy of censideration by those tried authorlings and would- 
be dramatists, from meddling with whose ‘ works’ publishers and managers alike 
‘beg to be excused.’ There is no ‘ witchcraft’ in the case ; it is simply a question of 
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abundant supply and no demand! . . . ‘The Old Red Store,’ by our correspondent 
W. H. C. Hosmer, will be brought anew to the reader’s mind by these recent kindred 


stanzas of an English poet. The piece from which they are quoted is entitled ‘ Mor- 
tality : 


‘THE house is old, the house is cold, 


And on the roof is snow ; And mirth and spirits gay ; 
And in and out, and round about The day could never prove too long, 
The bitter night-winds blow ; The night seemed like the day : 
The bitter night-winds how] and blow, | The night seemed bright and light as day 
And darkness thickens deep; | Ere yet that house was old; 
And oh, the minutes creep so slow, Ere yet its aged roof was gray, 
As though they were asleep! \ Its inner chambers cold.’ 


‘It used to be all light and song, 


As figurative of our ‘ fleshly tabernacle,’ these lines strike us as exceedingly beauti- 
ful. . . . Tey have in Buffalo a new and very beautiful Episcopal church, which 
we remember surveying with pleasure, outside and in, last summer, in company with a 
friend. We have recently heard an amusing circumstance connected with the figures 
in stained glass in the great eastern window. ‘The process of baking-in the colors was 
a slow one, and the glazier becoming impatient after a long delay, went to the artist to 
ascertain how far the pictures, which were those of Saint Peter and Saint Pau, were 
advanced. ‘The artist replied to his query: ‘I ‘ve got a first-rate bake on Paut, but 
Perer is n’t more than half-baked, and I’m afraid he is a little cracked!’ It sounded 
oddly enough to his interrogator, By the by, speaking of Saint Perer, that is a good 
anecdote of Pope Grecory, which has been sent us by a friend: ‘ The late Pope Gre- 
cory XVI. was rather fond of the bottle; and after his decease, when he made his 
appearance at Saint Perer’s gate, the following colloquy took place: Saint Perer, 
with his ear against the door, asks ‘Who’s there!’ ‘It is I, the late Pope Gregory.’ 
‘Well, come in, you have the key.’ ‘I know it, but it don’t fit; [have been fumbling 
here for an hour or more at the key-hole.’ Saint Perer, opening the door from the in- 
side, says, ‘ Let me see yourkey. Pshaw! you have made a grand mistake ; this is 
the key of your wine-cellar!’ . . . LecGisLation is coming in aid of good morals. 
Seduction and adultery are to be punished as they should be, and not exactly as hereto- 
fore. A British writer has well exposed what has hitherto been an evil which is now 
amended: ‘ An affectionate husband cannot be recompensed by any thing, and a rich 
seducer cannot be punished ; but if the gentleman were to be sent to a tread-mill and 
the lady to solitary confinement, adultery would soon be as much out of fashion as it is 
now the haut gowt. ‘ Nous verrons’ anon.. . . Hon. J. S. Skinner, editor of the 
‘ Farmers’ Library and Monthly Journal of Agriculture, two as good publications 
of the kind as there are in the world, has laid before us a ‘ Memorial to Congress 
from the Friends of Agriculture,’ respectfully soliciting ‘an appropriation to be ap- 
plied under the direction of the State governments respectively, or otherwise, for the 
establishment of institutions for instruction in Geology, Mineralogy, and Vegetable and 
Animal Physiology ; in Civil Engineering, as applied to road-making, bridge-building, 
and other Rural Architecture ; and also to instruction in the mechanical principles, on 
which depend the labor-saving ‘properties and efficiency of agricultural implements 
and machinery ; an appropriation which, in a word, by ensuring a more skilful em- 
ployment of agricultural labor and capital, will proportionably augment our solid 
wealth and power, and thus promote the welfare and ‘true glory’ of the country.’ 
We cannot but hope that this memorial will be acted upon by our National Council. 
Eighty out of every one hundred dollars collected now from the agricultural commu- 
nity by imposts on what they consume, are and have been for many years, even in 
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time of peace, expended on account of the military establishments of the country. 
Surely it is not asking too much that the interests of agriculture should have some of 
the national means to which they so largely contribute. . . . Tue death of emi- 
nent men used formerly to give rise to more ‘ tributes’ in verse than are common 


now-a-days. Among the objurgatory poetry elicited by the wilful murder of General 
ALEXANDER Hamitton by Colonel Aaron Burr, was the following : 


‘Ou! Aaron Burr, what have you done? 
You ’ve shot great General HAMILTON; 
You got behind a bunch of thistles, 

And shot him dead with two hoss-pistils !’ 


In the way of curt epitaphs we know of nothing better than this: 


‘ HERE lies a tender parent’s hope, 
A lovely infant — Saran Pore!’ 

Tue taverns throughout New-England very deservedly enjoy a high reputation. 
Travellers, strangers from distant parts of the Union, find their philosophy quite at 
fault in seeking to reconcile the bountifully-spread table, the abundance of servants, 
etc., with the reputed frugality and closeness that characterize the descendants of the 
Pilgrim fathers. A friend happening to speak of this while on a visit to Boston re- 
cently, to a gentleman who was a regular boarder at one of the largest and best-con- 
ducted hotels in the Union, he gave the following anecdote as illustrative of the quiet 
way in which grievances were noticed and rebuked at that house. The fruit, apples, 
oranges, nuts, etc., usually served at dessert, had become somewhat shabby and un- 
palatable. The worthy landlords were good ‘ Gop-fearing men,’ and always attended 
divine service. On one occasion, just as they were preparing for their Sunday after- 
noon walk to church, a package, carefully and neatly done up in a napkin, containing 
some of this decayed fruit, was placed before them, with these words inscribed upon 
a card attached to the napkin: 


‘To Messrs. 





: ‘By their fruits shall ye know them.’ — Hoty Wrir.’ 


The hint was taken, and the fault promptly amended. . . . ‘ The Life and Lite- 
rary Remains of Thomas Cole,’ we rejoice to learn, are in course of preparation by 
the Rev. Louis L. Nosxe, of Catskill. Mr. Nose, himself a poet and enthusiastic 
admirer of nature, being at the same time the pastor and the near personal friend of 
the lamented Cots, is the one of all others to do justice to the literary and biographical 
materials which have been placed in his hands by the family of the great artist. Let 
us add to this gratifying intelligence, by a contemporary, that Mr. Coxe’s noble series 
of pictures are now exhibiting at the rooms of the Art-Union, for the benefit of his 
deeply-bereaved family. . . . Tue ‘John Donkey’ is really a very clever and 
humorous sheet. Its illustrations are good, and its wit is frequently very felicitous. 
We have laughed several times over the following ‘ Debate in the Menagerie,’ ‘ re- 
ported exclusively’ for that journal : 

‘Lron, (rising.) Ughrooool — Tgorooooo-uh ! 

‘Tiger, (angrily.) Uhrouw! rrrrrrough! eaouw! 

‘ LEOPARD, (spitefully.) Eyah-ow! yahow! 


‘Rurnoceros, (dubiously.) Oongek! Ooncgckf! 


‘Lion. Ughroooo! rrrooo! roooh! roo! roo! rooh! RrrrrrrrragxrRRRRRRoounhoooooce- 
oooRRRRRRhurrrrrrrroOHR ! 

‘Witp-cats, (together.) Yeow! eouw! neaow ! ne-a-a-a-a-a-a-on-NEOW! eeeEOw! Ea-a-a-a- 
A-A-A a-a-a-HYOW! Phistz! 

‘SERPENT, (slily.) Tsssssssss! 

‘ MonKEY, (laughingly.) Cheh-ah-cah! yah-chah-yah ! 

‘ ELEPHANT, (authoritatively.) OO-oompf! pliffff! 
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‘Hyena, (ferociously.) Yangyh! ’Nyah! ’Nyamnf! 

‘Lion, (decidedly.) OOGHRRRRR! 

‘(Animals come to order, and the Monkey looks grave. A Baboon comes too near the cage 
of the Hyena, whereupon the latter applies the previous question to the head of the former, 


and takes the eyes and nose.)’ 

Fierce as this debate appears to have been, it has had its counterpart very fre- 
quently in legislative bodies, both as respects sound and sense. . . . Tar is a fine 
thought of Tennyson’s in ‘ The Princess,’ which compares the quickly-forgotten 
griefs of the young to the sun seen from a Norwegian hill, as it ‘sets into sunrise.’ 
It is original and striking, is n’tit? . . . A TRAVELLED friend, alluding to the hotel 
mentioned by the correspondent who described his ‘First Impressons of Paris’ in our 
last number, and the old horse in the court-yard, says he himself stopped subsequently 
at the same place. ‘The hotel was the same, but the horse had departed this life a day 
or two before. He is quite certain that he had a piece of that noble animal in a ra- 
gout! . . . We are assured by the author of the newspaper article embodying the 
anecdote of ‘TaLLeyrRaAND and Benepict ARNoLp, to which we recently alluded, that 
he never saw the anecdote in these pages, but that he derived it through a distinguished 
friend in Philadelphia. The original narrator was in both cases the same. . . . Bar- 
RINGTON, the celebrated Irish baronet, remarks: ‘ Surerior talents, learning, military 
reputation, or some other quality which raises men by general assent, should alone be 
permitted to amalgamate common with high society. Nature, by conferring talent, 
points out those whom she intended to distinguish. . . . Crerrainty,dear‘S.’ The 
favor will be as welcome as 


—— ‘ THOsE dulcet sounds at break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom’s ear, 
And summon him to marriage.’ 
It cannot come too soon. . . . A new and much-enlarged edition of TuckERMAN’s 
‘Italian Sketch-Book’ is in press, with several important additional chapters, which 
will prove of no common interest at this particular period. It is thought by compe- 


tent judges who have perused the new sheets, that it will become even more popular 
g P 


than the ‘ Thoughts on the Poets, a work whose reputation is thoroughly estab- 
lished. . . . ‘Time with his extinguisher soon puts out all flames of an amatory de- 
scription, and reduces both the poet and his muse, the first (if he lives) to a state of 
dotage, the other to the enjoyment of some ‘ newer lover.’ But the love of country 
blooms forever: it defies the power of time and the lapse of ages.’ . . . Mr. Cuar.es 


Jarvis, whose paintings have frequently been mentioned in terms of deserved praise 
in this Magazine, is painting Twenty-four Original Historical and Fancy Pictures, 
some four or five of which are completed and ready for examination at the artist’s resi- 
dence, number three Laight-street. The pictures are to be drawn as prizes, for which 
only a moderate number of tickets are to be issued. ‘The subscribers are secured against 
the possibility of loss, while the chances of obtaining a good picture are abundant. The 
tickets are only two dollars a piece. . . . Give us an Irishman for a distinctive per- 
sonal description. Observe: ‘ He had been blown up once or twice in storming batte- 
ries, which, with a few sabre-cuts across his features, and the obvious aid of numerous 
pipes of wine, or something not weaker, had sadly disfigured him. His feet covered a 
considerable spate of any room where he stood, and his thumbs were so large that he 
could scarcely hold a book without covering more than half the page of it... . Brier 
notices of several new publications will appear in our next, which have been una- 
voidably crowded out of the present number. We have many new communications 
to acknowledge, and letters, general and private, to answer anon. 
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17. Tue ‘Tracicat TRAGEDY’ or ‘LetsLErR. 18. DEATH oF a LITTLE GIRL. 
19. Messrs. BERFORD AND CoMPpaANy’s Boox-SroreE. 20. TELEGRAPHS vs. KITES. 
21. ‘Turitxiine’ Porm: A CoRRECTION. 22. A TRUE PHILOSOPHER, 23. A ‘LI- 
CENTIOUS’ POLITICAL CANDIDATE. 24. THE RESTAURANTS OF GoTHAM. 25. LINES 
WRITTEN AT Rat, SWITZERLAND. 26. THE Boston ‘PULICAN.’ 27. ANIMAL’s 
Reason. 28. A ‘MATTER-OF-Facr’ Fact. 29. ‘Cruet Kitty,’ aN IntsH BALLAD. 
30. THe ‘Laws or Nature,’ 31. ANOTHER ‘Pri.’ TESTIMONIAL. 32. THE Minp 
IN SLEEP. 33. YELLOWPLUSH ON AN EVENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
34. ‘AEsTHETICS OF THE TABLE:’ JoHN WATERS. 35. MR. ForrEstT’s FAREWELL 
TO THE StaGE. 36. ‘Brrtic pE Paris.’ 37. ‘INTERCEPTED’ MatrimonraL Cor- 
RESPONDENCE. 38. Messrs. BANGS, RICHARDS AND PLatT’s SPECIAL TRADE-SALE. 
39. ‘MuLTIPLIED’ Sport. 40. MarrrMonrtAL Man-Traps. 41. ReEmeEpraL Law. 
42. Tue Taitor’s ReEvERIE. 43. A Suort Tate. 44. THE Lorp’s PRAYER. 
45. Non-Eprrortat ‘READERS.’ 46. NAturat Simites. 47. THE ‘Day or REsrt.’ 
48. A Specitric. 49. To ‘PHILoLoaisT’ AND ‘Hrsroricus.’ 50. THe INDIAN ‘ Ap- 
JUTANT. 51. Great THouGHTs. 52. AN ELECTION ANECDOTE. 53. BURNs, THE 
Buciter. 54 anp 55: Two Cuaracters. 56. EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DesIGn. 57. AN AFFECTING EprirapH. 58. DAMAGED ‘PROFEssoRS.’ 
59. THe Groriovus Croton. 60. AN INviTaTION. 61. THE ‘ARs CELARE ARTEM.’ 
62. A DreapFuL MIsTAKE. 63. NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BRIEF NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, . 
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NOTICE. 


Country Susscrisers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to Joun ALLEN, 

139 Nassau-street, 


New- York. 


Mr. T. P. Witurams is our General Agent to receive the 
names of Subscribers. Editors and others kindly interested in the 
circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by facilitating his 
designs. 


Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1848, 
BY JOHN ALLEN, 
In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southérn District of New-York. 





